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LETTERS 


Coming Up! 
Sirs: 

On January 20, a Better Banking Con- 
ference is to be held at Milwaukee by the 
Bankers Association of Wisconsin. 

One of the subjects to be presented by 
i. J. Haumerson, of Janesville, Wisconsin, 
Clarence Hill, of Port Washington, Wis- 
consin, and myself, concerns “Secondary 
Reserves.” 

There is a fine article in your December, 
1930, issue, ‘‘Reserves—Past, Present, 
Future” by Elbert A. Carter. I have a 
copy but I am not sure that the attention 
of the other gentlemen mentioned, has 
been called to it. 

If you have some copies to spare, | 
would respectfully suggest that you send 
one each to E. J. Haumerson, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, and Clarence Hill, Port Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin. I am writing them of 
this request. 

If you care to send me a few copies to 
hand to bankers who attend the meeting 
and who may not have seen the article, | 
will be pleased to see that they are properly 
distributed. 

ROBERT 








B. Lowry, Vice-President 

Exchange State Bank 

La Crosse, Wisconsin 
—o 
J ofs . 
Park Here 
SITs: 

We are pleased to note the reference to 
our parking map in your October magazine 
under “Canadian Notes and Comment” 
by Guy A. Gamsby, whose monthly article 
on Canadian banking matters are read 


with much interest. 
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MD ee Hour Parking 


PARKING PACILITIES at BANK OF MONTREAL, Portage Avenue and Vaughan Street Branch, are adequate. Memorial 
ard (The Mall) and Vaughan Street © Vest, Portage Avenue In front, and a spacious {ree parking lot in the rear of 


t parking while shopping banking business. 


A copy of the booklet and a clipping 
from The Financial Post (Toronto) of 
November 6, referring to it, are enclosed. 
The map showing the location of this bank 
and the adjacent parking areas is appre- 
ciated by our customers and we _ have 
secured many new accounts through this 
method of advertising. 
F. R. Pike, Manager 
Bank of Montreal 

Portage Ave. and Vaughan Street Branch 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 
—_eo— 


’ 
Take It or Leave It 
Sirs: 

Because golf club official rosters show 
that bankers more than any other class of 
business men are golf club officials, we are 
sending you for review purposes a copy of 
the Golf Club Organizers’ Handbook. 

This book is published for free distribu- 
tion by the Golf Club and Ball Manu- 
facturers Association, and is printed espec- 
ially for supplying organizing, constructing 
and financing information of use to the 
moving spirits in small-town golf clubs. 

In almost every case of the successful 
smaller town golf club, a banker is a guiding 
spirit; most of the times he is president. 
Therefore, we believe that the rapidly in- 
creasing number of golf clubs in the smaller 
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towns is going to mean that many of your 
readers will be brought into contact with 
the problems that this book handles. 

A copy of the book will be mailed free by 
any one of the leading manufacturers of 
golf clubs and balls, or will be sent upon 
request by the undersigned, who edited 
this book for the manufacturers. 

I believe that you will find the book well 
worthy of your mention in your columns, 
and trust that your readers’ duties as golf 
club officials will be somewhat lightened 


‘by the information the Golf Club Organizers’ 


Handbook sets forth. 
HERB GRAFFIS 
Editor, Golfdom 


—eo— Chicago 
‘**Please Be Advised” 
Sirs: ; , 
I read with considerable interest an 


article by Maurice H. Weseen, ““The Vice- 
President’s Letter,” in the October number 
of The Burroughs Clearing House. 

With reference to the phrase “‘wish to 
advise,” he stated: ‘“‘No advice, admoni- 
tion, or counsel is given in this letter (the 


horrible example cited). Hence the word 
‘advise’ is entirely out of place here. Care- 
ful letter writers never use ‘advise’ in the 
sense of say, tell or inform.” 

Although, in the Vice-President’s Letter, 
the phrase is superfluous, I cannot under- 
stand why it is incorrect otherwise, despite 
the fact that several other letter-writing 
authorities agree with him. 

I have consulted two recent dictionaries 
and both give, among other definitions, 
“information or notice given, to inform, 
to notify, to apprise,” in view of which it 
seems to me that “advise” and “‘advice” 
can be correctly used in accordance with 
these definitions. 

Perhaps the reason that bankers are 
especially fond of “‘advise” and ‘‘advice”’ 
is because all kinds of memoranda are 
almost invariably called ‘‘advices” and the 
frequent use of the word naturally follows. 

I shall appreciate it if you will enlighten 
me at your convenience and I thank you 
for your kind attention. 

P. B. Putnam, Assistant Cashier 

Farmers & Merchants National Bank 

Los Angeles 





Intimate Contact with Local Industries 


It is a fundamental policy of the Guardian Detroit 
Union Group, Inc., that its long established 
banks, trust companies and investment organiza- 
tions located in the important Michigan cities 
shall be operated by local officers and directors in 
the interest of local industries. Through affiliation 


in the Group, each local institution has access 
to the facilities possessed by all other units. We 
invite you to make use of this intimate knowl- 
edge of Michigan industries. This comprehen- 
sive service is available to you through any of 


the institutions. 
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NO Unemployment of Brains 


The Training of Your Young People 
of the A. I. B. Stands Them in Good 
Stead Through Good Times and Bad 


cBy Francis H., Sisson 


Second Vice-President, American Bankers Association and Vice-President 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York City 


r SNHERE is no such thing as general unemployment for 


brains trained to perform useful functions efficiently. 
This being so, there is no need of fear of unemploy- 
ment in the ranks of those bank people who have made or 
are making the best of their opportunities in the American 
Institute of Banking. 
It has been estimated that there are about 1,500,000 
bank employees in the 
United States. Doubtless in 


are sound, careful, intelligent bank people in a bank to 
handle the many transactions and details of its work whose 
importance and delicacy the pressure of business reactions 
and troubles intensifies. It is doubly important under such 
conditions that every bank worker understand exactly 
what he is doing and can be confidently relied upon to per- 
form his duties with a special care and alertness for the 

welfare and protection of 





times of great business ac- 
tivity the number increases 
and also in the period 
of business reaction and 
depression there is a de- 
cline in the number of bank 
employees, although this is 
not so sharp as that which 
normally occurs in general 
business and industry, 
which are more directly 
affected by curtailed public 
purchasing power with its 
resulting reaction upon 
trade and manufacturing. 
There is, however, a certain 
fluctuation inevitable in the 
numbers of banking em- 
ployees reflecting the vol- 
ume of banking activities, 
and naturally this fluctu- 
ation affects, first, those 
whose records show that 
they do not possess the 
highest qualifications of 
natural ability and train- 
ing for banking work. 

In good times or bad, 
however, the man or wo- 
man who is_ thoroughly 
equipped to carry on the 
various kinds and grades of 
functions making up the 
conduct and administra- 
tion of a bank is indispensa- 
ble to the bank. In fact, 
the more difficult the times 
may be, the more necessary 








his bank. This does not 
mean that carelessness or 
inefficiency find any place 
in banking under any con- 
ditions, but it is neverthe- 
less true that mistakes or a 
momentary inattention to 
duty, or a lack of informa- 
tion regarding the signifi- 
cance of banking during a 
time of prosperity and high 
earnings, are less likely to 
be followed by serious con- 
sequences than during the 
perilous times of a business 
reaction and depression. 

The American Institute 
of Banking by the very 
nature of its conception and 
services fits those who par- 
ticipate in its courses to 
occupy a permanent and 
indispensable position in 
the great stable corps of 
efficient, reliable and intel- 
ligent bank workers who 
carry on through good 
times and bad in their bank 
jobs. The training that 
the American Institute of 
Banking gives, therefore, is 
the greatest insurance pol- 
icy obtainable against un- 
employment that a bank 
worker can possess. 

When we stop to con- 
sider the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities that rest upon 
the president of a great 
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bank and his staff of loaning officers, 
with its hundreds of millions of dollars 
of loans and investments for whose 
soundness they are accountable. it at 
once becomes apparent how essential to 
their peace of mind and the proper dis- 
charge of their duties a thoroughly 
sound banking personnel is. It is im- 
possible for the senior officers to carry 
out personally all the detailed prepara- 
tion of the thousands of transactions 
that pass through their hands every 
year, but they must rely in large part 
upon the sound, intelligent groundwork 
performed by their assistants. The 
credit structure of any bank, if it is to 
be staunch, must rest upon a thoroughly 
sound bedrock of information regard- 
ing a multitude of business institutions, 
personalities and conditions, all prop- 
erly analyzed, arranged and_ co- 
ordinated in accordance with their im- 
portance. Credit soundness rests upon 
a foundation of reliable information, 
intelligent interpretation and sound 
judgment, and a large part of this 
aspect of banking must be entrusted 
necessarily to the conscientious, intelli- 
gent efforts of those who are assigned 
to the loaning officers to assist them in 
carrying out their functions. 


[It goes without saying that the man 

who has had or is taking the American 
Institute of Banking courses in eco- 
nomics, investments, credits and other 
germane subjects, deepening his under- 
standing and broadening his vision 
regarding the operations of banking, 
is obviously a far more helpful and 
dependable assistant than is the man 
who merely works from day to day 
upon the appointed tasks assigned to 
him without spending any special 
effort upon perfecting himself in a 
complete and well-rounded grasp of 
the full significance, bearings and pos- 
sible consequences of the work he is 
doing. The former is certainly essential 
to a bank and to its officers at all times 
and special emphasis is placed on his 
value in hard times. 

These same principles and comments 
apply with equal force to every phase 
of bank work, and not only to that 
most vital part of banking comprised 
in the departments having to do with 
credits and investments and other 
functions upon whose soundness the 
very continued existence of a bank 
depends. The good will of a bank, its 
reputation for courteous, broad-gauge, 
dependable services among business 
men are also delicate matters that can 
be preserved only through the medium 
of high quality work on the part of all 
those whose efforts for the bank make 
up the sum total of its attitude and 
activities that give it character and 
win it recognition in its highly com- 
petitive world of endeavor, and again 
the American Institute of Banking 
with its accounting courses, training in 


bank administration and other aspects 
of this highly specialized business fits 
the young people of the bank to make 
a sure place for themselves in these 
departments of their institutions. 

We often see brilliant, showy workers 
in banks who attract immediate atten- 
tion to themselves. We meet fascinat- 
ing personalities that command notice 
and inspire confidence. We often hear 
about, and sometimes as a matter of 
fact witness, the value of pull and 
influence. But none of these, nor all 
of them combined, can do more than 
carry a man so ‘ar, and he can not go 
one step farther if the more sub- 
stantial factors of intelligence, devo- 
tion to duty, capability and trained 
fitness to perform the functions as- 
signed to him are lacking. The most 
personable, capable man in the world 
can not succeed in banking unless he 
trains himself in those things that 
banking requires. Fortunately modern 
banking, with its manifold contacts and 
relationships, presents a broad field 
into which many types of personalities 
and abilities may fit. But nevertheless, 
the demand of modern business and 
modern banking for a scientific com- 
prehension and application of basic 
principles requires not only personalized 
‘apabilities, but a broad basis of un- 
derstanding of the work of banking if 
a man is to succeed in the profession of 
banking. The broad program of the 
American Institute of Banking is cal- 
culated to give both this breadth of 
preparation and specialization of talent 
that banking demands, and thereby 
enables personality and individuality 
to realize the highest possible fulfil- 
ment of their particular places in 
banking. 


N discussing the subject of bank 

failures, it has sometimes been said 
that the cause was twofold —namely, 
too many banks and too few bankers. 
Although the nation has for some time 
been passing through a period of 
drastic elimination of banks through 
failures, voluntary liquidations, con- 
solidations, and absorptions, which 
have served to correct in degree the 
former condition, nevertheless it has 
not yet reached a point where this con- 
traction in the number of individual 
banks has served to change the element 
of too few bankers into too 


many 
bankers. There are still plenty of 
room and demand in the banks for 


bank workers particularly well equipped 
mentally and morally to infuse into 
banking a continually higher grade of 
aptitude and qualification of mind and 
personality combined with specialized 
scientific training in the actual applica- 
tion of these qualities to the practical 
work of our banking institutions. 

A few years ago a certain investiga- 
tion was made in a bank failure zone, 
in an effort to classify the causes of the 
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trouble. It was found that in many 
defunct banks there had been men in 
charge whose experience previous to 
their taking up banking had _ been 
grotesquely out of line. Some of them 
had been farmers, others small-town 
merchants, others barbers and even 
were cases found of ex-barkeepers, and 
in one instance a retired circus acrobat, 
running a bank. Now these were all 
doubtless good men in their own fields 
and no reflection is intended upon the 
excellence of former business man, bar- 
keeper, acrobat, or other type ol 
specialist in respect to doing the thing 
for which he is fitted, but in the cases 
cited these men were certainly out of 
their element when they undertook to 
operate banks. Again, with no reflec- 
tion intended on our great body olf 
bankers and bank workers either in 
cities or in country areas, the fact 
remains that many of them are out of 
their element in that particular field, 
and sooner or later they will drift out 
of it to more suitable pursuits. But 
their temporary presence in banking 
suggests two views of the demand for 
bank workers. In the first place, the 
very fact that a number of unqualified 
persons, be it great or small, finds a 
temporary lodgment in the banking 
field, seems to imply that the demand 
for qualified bank workers is greater 
than the supply. In the second place, 
the natural elimination of those who 
are unsuited to this business presents 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Monte J. Goble 


UR bank, in its main office and 

city branches, employs about 

700 persons and so, frequently 
being asked as to the best and quickest 
means through which to qualify for 
official position in a bank, I wish I 
could have the ear of every young man 
interested in this subject — particularly 
those now situated as beginners and 
clerks in small banks, who have the 
idea that their progress toward official- 
dom would be much more rapid if they 
could locate in a city bank. 

I would like to tell these young 
people that practically every mail re- 
ceived by our large banks brings in 
applications from country points, and 
at the same time there is ever a local 
waiting list; all from people who have 
the mistaken idea that the business 
may be more quickly learned where 
there is more of it. 

This theory might work all right if 
things could be so arranged that the 
custom of the large bank could be 
thrown over, in the interest of some 
favored candidate, and that the candi- 
date could be passed along from one 
department to another—purely as a 
student, with all hands engaged only in 
training and coaching him through. 
Even then, he would be no further 
along than the average diploma-bearing 
young man of past business college 
experience who successfully ran through 
from messenger boy to president after 
two months’ experience “in the banking 
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© fhe MAKINGS of 
a Bank Officer— 


Opportunity is Best in the 


Small Bank, With Enlistment 
in Institute Study Courses 


By Monte J. Goble 


department.’ Many bankers have had 
experience with recruits from that 
class, and the recruits themselves 
generally received a sad awakening, as 
their theories encountered  cross- 
currents in actual practice. 

I would like to point out to these 
young people, in the first place, that 
the esprit de corps in the working force 
of a large bank is greatly contributed 
to through a practically inflexible 
policy of well managed banks to pro- 
mote their people through a regular 
line of succession, and to get into this 
line one must usually start as a mes- 
senger boy, or in some other primary 
work for which the compensation is 
too small to justify self-support. 
Always there are candidates for these 
positions among young fellows having 
homes in the city —with no board to 
pay. 

It can readily be seen that to break 
this line by taking in, say, a book- 
keeper from outside, would cause dis- 
affection in the regular ranks —and this 
is something a well managed institu- 
tion is careful to avoid. Exceptions 
only occur when, as is rarely the case, 
through some unusual circumstance, 
a vacancy may suddenly occur for 
which there may not be a well trained 
understudy ready to step into the job. 

There is something else that isn’t 
generally considered by people outside 
who look upon training in a large bank 
as being the surer and quicker means 
of mastering the profession. 

A large bank has very much the 
characteristic of a large department 
store, or a large manufacturing plant. 
It is divided up into departments, each 
one of which is under skilled and 
experienced direction. In each depart- 
ment a certain thing, and that thing 
only, is done. Figuratively speaking, 
it completes a block, a unit, a cog- 
wheel if I may so express it, that must 
exactly fit into its place in the day’s 





Vice-President, Fifth Third Union Trust Company, Cincinnati 


balancing. It is handling a large and 
constantly oncoming volume of busi- 
ness that must be quickly and expertly 
cared for, and time therein that may 
be devoted to training a new man is 
practically nil. 

So it is that we find in these depart- 
ments men who have held station in 
them for several years —sometimes ten 
or fifteen years or more. They are 
specially fitted for the work, are usually 
reasonably well paid, and find such 
active employment of their time that 
opportunities for studying ahead are 
rather scant. We might class them as 
experts in their particular divisions, as 
well as in divisions through which they 
passed in earlicr experience —but we 
could not assuredly recommend them, 
without additional training, as the 
directing heads of banks. Before this 
could be done experience must be had 
in all departments—and this takes a 
great deal of time, in a large bank. 


T is the same situation that we find 

in the department store. A young man 
enters engagement there, say in the 
shoe department. He has come into 
that department from some _ lower 
station in the business. He is bright 
and capable and in a few years we find 
him at the head of it. He knows all 
about shoes —much more perhaps than 
the general merchant in a smaller 
store that sells all classes of goods. 
But go to this young man and seek his 
counsel and experience in_ house 
draperies or ready-to-wear clothing — 
and he has to pass you on to the de- 
partments handling that particular 
division of the business. Obviously 
you could not wisely place this young 
man as the directing head of a general 
merchandise business. 

This brings squarely up to the point 
I wish to make, which is: 

The best place in which to qualify, 
through experience in banking, is in a 
(Continued on page 41) 
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© fhe Acid Test of the Account 


Analysis, Assuming That Deposits Should 
Share Costs of Both Loan and Overhead 


Manager, Analysis Department, Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis 


N the analysis system for com- 
mercial and bank-correspondent 
accounts in use in the North- 

western National Bank of Min- 
neapolis, we place the handling 
cost of an out-of-town item at 14% 
cents; of a “check on us” — that is, 
one drawn by the customer whose 
account is being analyzed — at 2% 
cents; of a clearings item at % 
cent; of a deposit item at 7 cents. 
We find that a city collection costs 
us more than twice as much as a 
country collection, 25 cents as 
against 11, and a flour draft item 
six times as much as a grain draft 
one. Also, in our analysis, each 
dollar in the depositor’s account 
carries monthly 7/100 of 1 cent for 
the bank’s overhead and 3/100 of 
1 cent for the bank’s loan cost. 

The last two rates are applied 
because, in our way of looking at 
it, activity is not the sole criterion 
of the cost of an account, of what 
charges are proper for carrying it. 
An account does not pay its way 
by meeting the bare cost of han- 
dling its items, and no more. It 
should pay, in addition, a propor- 
tionate share of the loan cost and of 
the general overhead expense of the 
bank. 

How do we arrive at the foregoing 
figures? 

Some of our correspondents now and 
then ask for an explanation of our 
analysis practice with a view to in- 
stalling a system in their institutions. 
The number of inquiries being received 
from them and other sources as to our 
method, suggests that a statement of 
how we “do it,” how the method may 
be utilized, may have interest for 
other than the inquirers. Such a 
statement can hardly avoid some 
elementary material, for all systems of 
analysis embody certain general prin- 
ciples. 

The principles underlying our an- 
alysis apply to all banks, regardless of 
size. For an analysis to be practical, 


Mr. Grinager 


each institution should figure its own 
costs, but the task is not at all intricate 
once the method of procedure is estab- 
lished. 

In working out our set-up, we begin 
with the total annual operating ex- 
pense of the bank, which is the total 
expense less interest paid. The total 
operating expense is split three ways, 
the formiula reading: 

Total operating expense = 
Loan cost + General over- 
head + Item cost. 

Our method of dealing with the first 
and second divisions will be detailed 
presently. It is from the third division 
that the direct, per-item costs are 
computed. To show the number of 
items of each kind in an analysis is 
important and the costs assigned to 
them are often the determining factor 
as to whether the account is a source 


of profit or of loss. In computing 
such costs, the wider the distribu- 
tion of cost, the more reasonable 
each item will appear and the 
more readily a customer will be 
convinced of the correctness of the 
analysis of his account when laid 
before him. 

An analysis system should im- 
prove profits, not drive business 
away. But to win the customer's 
assent and co-operation, the analysis 
should present a comprehensive 
picture of the account, with each 
item well balanced and none so out 
of proportion as to justify criticism. 

The Northwestern has operated 
an analysis department for about 
nine years. We keep a record of 
the actual number of items of each 
class handled yearly and of the ex- 
pense of handling, according to the 
classifications in our analysis form: 
Out-of-Town Items, Clearings, City 
Collections, O. T. Collections, Grain 
Drafts, Checks on Us, Deposits and 
Return Items. Take that 144 cents 
for an out-of-town item. Our latest 
yearly total of number of such items 
handled is 8,130,258. The total 

cost of handling was $101,471.01. 
Division gives a quotient of $.01248. 
One and one-fourth cents meets the 
need, for $.0125 multiplied by 8,130,257 
equals $101,622.22. The total 
was assembled from these factors: 


cost 


RANSIT department; addresso- 

graph (at 65 per cent of total ex- 
pense); handling cost of out-of-town 
items in other departments; 22 clerks 
from proof department, 21% hours each 
daily; teller department, 1/12 time; 
and a credit for the cost of handling 
items for other departments. 

As the Northwestern is a depart- 
mentalized bank, the transit depart- 
ment bore the largest share of cost in 
this assembly, about 80 per cent. The 
breakdown of the transit total sepa- 
rates it into its components of sala- 
ries, stationery, postage, telephones, 
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supplies, employees’ expense, surety in- 
surance, machine maintenance, rent 
of floor space, depreciation on furni- 
ture equipment and depreciation on 
machine equipment. 

These sources of expense in handling 
the transit item obtain in all banks, 
large or small, whether with depart- 
ments and subdivisions or not. The 
small bank, though it may not have 
bookkeeping, transit, collection and 
other departments as such, still does 
virtually the same work on every item 
that is done in the large, departmental- 
ized institution and incurs a corre- 
sponding range of costs. If it con- 
siders, and accounts accurately, for 
all occasions of , 
expense, however 
slight, in connec- 
lion with han- 
dling of transit 
items, the cost 
per item can be 
computed very 
closely. So, too, 
the average cost, 
in direct expense, 
of handling every 
other class ot 
item can be calcu- 
lated, from, say, 
the check blank 
or deposit slip on 
through all the 
employees who 
touch it and the 
machines and 
supplies used, to 
its return to the 
customer or other 
final disposition. 

Some classes of 
items cost more 
than others on 
account of the 
amount and 
quality of the attention they receive. 
‘Tellers, because of the training and 
experience demanded of them, must 
be higher-priced men than workers in 
transit department or clearing house. 
Qut-ol-town items, for instance, re- 
quire less expensive help than checks 
on us because their handling is under 
more safeguards against mistakes in 
the bank. 


T would be comforting if there were 

some rule or formula applicable to all 
banks by which the cost of any item, 
or the aggregate of expense for han- 
dling any one class of items, could be 
magically computed. There seems to 
be no such rule. Every bank desiring 
to determine its actual per-item costs 
must ascertain its expenditures for the 
particular service, based on its own 
working conditions. The count of the 
number of items is an easy matter and 
allocating expense is by no means as 
complex as it might appear before 
actually undertaken. The nearest 


approach to a rule for finding the cost 
of handling any item —clearing-house, 
collections, deposit —is the simple step 
of dividing the total annual cost of 
handling all such items by the total 
number of such items handled. 

As against observing a_ uniform 
schedule of per-item costs adopted by 
a number of banks, a schedule par- 
taking possibly of a hit-or-miss nature, 
every bank may figure out and put 
into effect its own schedule, developed 
from its own conditions. By so doing, 
it eliminates guesswork, protects itself 
fully and deals justly with the cus- 
tomer. To what extent such an in- 
dividual schedule might be modified 
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by competition with other banks in 
its field, use alone would tell. 

The fact that at the Northwestern, 
with increasing volume of business, 
the direct per-item costs have held 
almost the same from year to year is 
proof of the soundness of our theory 
and method. There have been some 
changes. Cost of an out-of-town item 
has been reduced from 1% cents to1\, 
of a deposit from 8 cents to 7 and of a 
return item also from 8 to 7. 

A distinctive feature of our analysis 
is its recognition of the logic and the 
fairness of assigning to deposits a 
share of both loan and overhead costs. 
In many analysis systems these costs 
have been entirely overlooked or given 
very little attention; yet they are of 
vital importance if the total expenses 
of the bank are to be accounted for, 
And unless they are accounted for, 
the result can not be correct and the 
analysis will not balance with the 
general ledger. 

The difficulty has been to allocate 
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the proper and just share of such ex- 
pense that each customer should bear. 
We go on the theory that every dollar 
in the capital assets of the bank has a 
potential earning power and likewise 
carries a definite percentage of the 
total cost of operating the bank. 
Capital assets, as used for analysis 
purposes, include every dollar that can 
be employed in any way to produce 
the total income of the bank; they 
comprise capital, surplus, undivided 
profits, average deposits, earning re- 
serves and so on. As its share of the 
total loan cost of the bank, every dollar 
of deposits is fairly chargeable, on a 
yearly basis, with the percentage that 
the loan cost is 
of the capital 
assets. So, too, 
as its share of the 
bank’s overhead, 
every dollar of 
deposits is fairly 
chargeable yearly 
with the percent- 
age that the 
overhead bears to 
the capital assets. 
A ratio of loan 
cost to capital 
assets offers a 
basis for arriving 
at a rate per 
thousand dollars 
per month on the 
bank balance to 
be applied for 
the contribution 
of deposits to loan 
cost. Similarly, a 
ratio of overhead 
to capital assets 
will lead to a 
rate per thousand 
per month to be 
applied for the 
contribution of deposits to overhead. 

Suppose that the capital assets of a 
bank amount to $910,000 and that all 
expenses for a year in connection with 
loaning and investing the bank’s funds 
are $2,500. The fair loan-cost charge 
against deposits to be used in an analy- 
sis will be computed in this way: 

Loan cost, $2,500, divided by capital 
assets, $910,000, equals .00274. The 
decimal, .00274, divided by 12, for a 
monthly rate, equals .00023, nearly. 
That rate times $1,000 equals $.23, or 
23 cents per thousand. 

Assume that the general overhead 
expenses are $5,000. For the proper 
overhead charge against deposits, we 
(refraining from merely doubling the 
loan-cost rate as tempted to do) divide 
$5,000 by $910,000 —and get a rate of 
46 cents per thousand per month. In 
the Northwestern, the corresponding 
rates come out 30 cents and 70 cents, 
so that our set-up for the two is $1 per 
thousand per month. 

Our analysis balances with the 


(Continued on page 38) 
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orld’s First Thrift Dilemma 


Samples of the finest money produced 
in ancient Greece. Decadrachms 
———_ accepted as dating 413 B.C., 
with other coins of Syracuse. The 
positions of the coins on the map 
indicate where small hoards have been 
found, some having been recovered 
from wrecked vessels 





(Photographs courtesy Milton F. Parker 
and Howard Wright Haines) 


Involving the Coinage of Earliest 
Sicily and Depression Even as Today’s 


money is concerned, means in- 

vention, spread, improvement 
and finally, the most perfect coinage 
known in that period of civilization. 
As the skill of die-cutters became al- 
most matchless at the close of the 
Fifth Century, the principal cities of 
the Western World had entirely dis- 
carded the practice of barter. By this 
time most rulers struck their own 
brand of money. Armies on the march 
carried money-makers, who struck 
fresh issues to pay the troops. 

As today, all money had an actual 
bullion value. Money-changers sat in 
the market-places of Athens, Syracuse, 
Carthage, and to their hands came 
coins of foreign mintage on which they 
placed a value and which they honored 
in exchange for local coins. Private 
citizens began to accumulate wealth 
in coined gold and silver instead of 
cattle and grain. Thus, for the first 
time in recorded history, it became the 
custom to measure a man’s wealth in 
money. Automatically, there came in- 


B C. 700, 600, 500, 400, as far as 
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to existence the problems of exchange; 
rise and fall of prices as regulated by 
supply and demand; periods of thrift 
and depression, and the many other 
economic puzzles that are dependent 
upon money for their confusing aspect. 

To pass the period of finest Greek 
money without mentioning the di- 
lemma of thrift which first created a 
demand for trained economists, would 
be like visiting St. Mark’s Cathedral 
without noticing the famous mosaics 
which adorn the walls. At least that 
is the way Professor Antonio Valli, 
financial economist at the University 
of Palermo, puts it. He should know 
because he lives in Sicily and fre- 
quently visits Venice. 

Some years ago before Mr. Milton 
F. Parker became a banker in New 
York, he studied banking under Pro- 
fessor Valli at a special summer course 
in Venice. At that time the Professor 
made the statement that America, as 
well as other modern countries, was 
headed toward a thrift dilemma simi- 
lar in general features to that of 


Ancient Greece. Ultimately Mir. 
Parker became a close friend of Pro- 
fessor Valli. In the accompanying 
photograph we see the latter swinging 
a black umbrella as he moves across 
the wide court of St. Mark’s, with Mr. 
Parker a few steps in the rear. The 
outcome of this companionship was a 
tour of the principal historical centers, 
including Nuxa Temple, near Luxor, 
where they unearthed medallions of 
Syracuse dating 413 B. C., similar to 
those reproduced herewith, and veri- 
fying our foregoing statement of the 
wide circulation of coins of that period. 

This find led our travelers to the 
Peninsula of Ortygia* where these 
coins were originally struck at the 
height of Greek power and prosperity. 

Syracuse of today has a population 
of approximately 30,000. It is a 
bustling little town of deep-sea fishers, 


*Ortygia, in ancient times a small island, is the 
original site of Syracuse, founded about 735 B.C. Soon 
the city spread to the mainland and occupied the wide 
plateau. The island was reached by bridges and a 
causeway. It formed a breakwater and protection in 
times of war. The outside harbor was one of the best 
in Sicily. 
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who bring up sponges, coral, tunny 
fish and sardines. More picturesque 
spots can be found, it is true, but there 
are nevertheless many quaint nooks 
thereabouts, as well as fields and or- 
chards of sumac, beans, grapes, oranges, 
lemons, almonds and olives. There is 
the great cathedral on Ortygia built 
around the ancient Doric temple, the 
columns of the temple forming part of 
the church. There is the rock-cut 
theater, the Roman Amphitheatre, the 
Great Altar of Hiero, and a standing 
arch of the shattered bridge, over 
which our fancy travels back to the 
sixty years between 465 and 405 B. C. 
when Syracuse amassed wealth and 
fame. 

Gelon, Tyrant of Gela, who met 
and conquered Hamilcar with his 
thousands of Carthaginian troops, lies 
buried beside his brother, Hiero, and 
Syracuse is now for the first time a 
republic. 


"THE harbor is dotted with bright 

colored triremes and transports. 
The wharfs are thronged with richly- 
clad visitors coming up from the low 
built vessels at dock. Dark-skinned 
natives toss rafia baskets into oxcarts 
awaiting the luggage. 

Look! There at the end of the pier 
the big vessel is moving out —slowly at 
first, its eighty-five oars to the side flash- 
ing in perfect unison, blades pumiced 
white and throwing spray on the mas- 
sive bronze beak. Now it is moving 
faster, its upper deck glittering with 
bright steel against the color of the 
huge orange and black sails. Stream- 
ing banners flutter from the rigging 





St. Mark’s Cathedral, Venice —Prof. Valli in the 
foreground 





and farewells are called from the 
crowded deck. 

A bugle sounds on the mainland. 
Visitors are crowding over the bridges. 
Ah! The guard! What a standing 
army Syracuse has at drill now in mid- 
day —black uniforms cut short at the 
knees, white leather thongs about the 
lower leg, gold belts and lace-trimmed 
tunics; javelins, polished to silver 
brightness, held at exact angles as the 
column moves past to the rhythm of 
cymbals. 

“Too bad,” we hear the words, 
“too bad the governor is cutting down 
the guard.” 

“It must be; what else can we do?” 
says the man at our left. ‘The times 
are hard; we have been living too fast — 
there is low money in the treasury.” 

Then suddenly in a gold chariot 
drawn by six sleek black Persian geld- 
ings, the governor himself comes to a 
stop before us, a man of small stature 
but stocky and of pleasant voice. 

“‘Announcing,” he begins as eager 
faces strain to hear each word, “the 
appointment of the world’s highest 
paid artists, Euarnetos and Kimon, 
who will engrave the dies for our new 
money. Now, my people, the world 
will seek our decadrachms! Our prices 
will be maintained. No country has 
ever been poor as long as it had good 
money.” 

And so with an imaginative glimpse 
of Syracuse as it was at the close of its 
sixty-year experiment of self-govern- 
ment —a country with inflated prices, 
a country of overbuyers — Mr. Parker 
came back to the present day. ‘“‘And 
just why,” he said to the Professor, 
“‘why did the period of thrift in Sicily 
bring on a dilemma?” 

“For the same reason,” replied 
Professor Valli, “that periods of thrift 
have never been regulated in Sicily or 
any other country.” 

“Do you think there is a way to 
regulate thrift and prevent a depres- 
sion, or a dilemma, as you call it?’ 

“There is.” 


R. Parker was all attention. ‘““Then, 
won't you explain it?” he asked 
quickly. 

“Yes,” said the Professor. “But 
first let us show how the dilemma 
comes about. To begin with, you will 
agree that when men sold goods in 
ancient times, as now, they made a 
profit. In good times they did not 
hoard the profits but returned them 
to business by building larger ware- 
houses, wharfs, ships, and other expand- 
ing movements. In short,” (the Pro- 
fessor loaded his pipe carefully) “‘pros- 
perity encourages overproduction, so 
that soon buyers have not enough 
money to keep up with the production 
of commodities. The result is that 
production is checked; men are laid 
off and their buying power is still 
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lessened. In preference to holding 
goods, sellers reduce prices. When the 
vicious circle of lowering prices is thus 
started, history reveals that rich men 
take their money from circulation on 
the theory that prices will go much 
lower —poor men hoard what money 
they have in order to make it last 
longer, and all in all, a stagnant con- 
dition of commerce and _ industry 
prevails.” 

“And that was the situation in which 
Syracuse found herself when the gov- 
ernor employed the two artists in 413 
B. C. and began the emission of the 
finest money,” said Mr. Parker, fully 
enjoying the narrative. “But just 
how,” he continued, “‘did the dilemma 
work out?” 

“Very well,” replied the Professor. 
“The governor speeded up the building 
of roads, harbors, and public buildings. 
The new coins found their way into 
circulation at once. The _ buying 
power of Sicily’s men and women was 
increased by the appearance of more 
money. As the flow of money to con- 
sumers became faster, general feeling 
improved. The governor also in- 
creased the mining of sulphur and salt, 
although it is written on the rolls that 
these products were merely hauled to 
the ports and stored awaiting future 
demand from outside sources. The 
fleet of government vessels was in- 
creased and in turn the ships sought 
foreign shores in an effort to find 
buyers for Sicilian products. The 
Sicilian theory was that in good years, 
citizens should be taxed in order that 
these funds might be held in a reserve 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Nuxa Temple, Luxor, where Greek coins were 
admired and copied before Christ 
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THE BURROUGHS 


ider Fields for Small Loans 


Where to Look for Extension of 
the More Constructive Credits 
on the Usual Weekly Payment Plan 


HE possibilities of expan- 

sion in the making of per- 

sonal loans are large. Up 
to the present time this par- 
ticular type of banking service 
has been mainly used to help 
people out of financial quag- 
mires. But prevention is always 
better than cure. The scientist 
hunts for the germ causing 
the disease and endeavors to 
develop an antitoxin which will 
render the individual immune 
from its attacks. Inoculation 
on a wide scale follows, and 
the ravages of the disease are 
checked. 

While helping your fellow man 
out of his difficulties is a fine 
thing, it surely is much better 
if you can so arrange matters 
that he will not be likely to 
need such assistance. It is in 
this direction that the eyes of 
bankers are turning. From 
certain developments that are 
taking place, it seems almost 
safe to predict that the next 
major development in the mak- 
ing of personal loans will be in 
the extension of credit to in- 
dividuals before they have made their 
commitments, rather than the present 
method of throwing them a life line after 
they have been discovered floundering 
about in financial morasses. 

Many trails have already been 
blazed in this direction. The phenome- 
nal success and almost unbelievably 
small losses of properly conducted 
automobile finance corporations have 
conclusively proved the soundness of 
the budgeted repayment method of 
financing purchasers. Through the 
credit made available by these corpora- 
tions, it has been possible for the auto- 
mobile business to expand to a degree 
that would have been otherwise im- 
possible. 

In spite of the existence of these 
trails, banking has been slow to see the 


By Allen A. Templeton 


President, Michigan Industrial Bank*, Detroit 
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possibilities they have opened up for 
the expansion of the personal loan. 
Bankers are traditionally conservative. 
They are slow to alter methods which 
have been found successful through 
years of operation. Even industrial 
banking was a new departure a few 
years ago. It had proved its worth to 
established banking circles through 
years of operation under a variety of 
conditions before it was accorded the 
widespread acceptance which prevails 
today. It is not therefore surprising 
that industrial banking has hewed close 
to the line along which it started. 

The traditional method of extending 
credit to merchants has been for the 
merchant to bring his statement to 


*The Michigan Industrial Bank is one of the units 
in the Guardian Detroit Union Group. 


the banker. After due examina- 
tion and questioning, a line of 
credit is established. 

The merchant has sold a por- 
tion of his merchandise on open 
account. The banker has no way 
of knowing whether the credit 
given has been extended wisely. 
Yet “‘accounts receivable”’ form 
an item upon which the merchant 
is entitled to, and obtains, credit 
from the banker. 


FROZEN open-account credits 
are unfortunately common. In 
a survey which was conducted 
in a city of over a million popu- 
lation, it was shown that the 
open accounts of retail mer- 
chants which were from thirty 
days to six months overdue, 
amounted to over $6,000,000. 
Had the merchandise represented 
by the $6,000,000 been sold with 
the aid of the industrial banker, 
it is safe to say that very few 
accounts would have become 
frozen, while a certain portion 
of the business—the unprofit- 
able part—would doubtless 
never have been transacted. 

The method of employing the per- 
sonal loan is simple, but it is good busi- 
ness for both merchant and customer. 
The customer selects his merchandise. 
The merchant collects a cash deposit 
from him and then arranges with the 
industrial banker for the extension of 
credit to the customer for the amount 
of the balance due on the purchase 
price. A note is made out for this 
amount which the merchant endorses 
and the bank rediscounts. The mer- 
chant receives his cash from the bank, 
while the customer repays the bank 
the loan it has thus made in convenient 
regular amounts over a period of time, 
which is usually ten months. 

In what respects does this trans- 


action differ from the traditional 
method of the merchant extending 
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credit to the customer, and then using 
the account receivable as basis for a 
joan at the bank? 

In the first place the function of a 
merchant is to find goods which his 
customers need, and to sell these to 
them at the lowest possible price. This 
is his legitimate function. When he 
does this, he is rendering a service from 
which he is entitled to a legitimate 
profit. Generally speaking, the lower 
he can make his prices, the greater the 
volume of business he will transact. 
When he sells for cash, he is able to 
avail himself of discounts and conse- 
quently to buy cheaper. This in turn 
enables him to sell cheaper. 
But when he extends credit, 
he is entering a field which 
properly belongs to the 66 
banker. It is unlikely that 
he has the machinery to 
collect accounts that is part 
of the stock-in-trade of the 
industrial banker. Certainly 
he cannot command the 
psychological effect which the 
entry of the banker as a third 
party gives to the transaction. 
Statements from merchants 
are supposed to be paid 
promptly, but no action is 
usually taken for some time 
after the due date is past, 
especially if the prior credit 
record of the customer is 
good. Buta notice from the 
bank that payment on his 
note is due on a certain date 
means that payment must 
be made on that day, or an 
explanation must be forth- 
coming immediately. 

Frozen or overdue ac- 
counts are expensive to the 
merchant. They cost him 
interest or tie up part of his 
working capital. To offset 
these charges he must raise 
his prices or lose part of 
the profit to which he is entitled. In 
either direction he loses money. Labor- 
ing under such handicaps he is ob- 
viously not in the best position to com- 
pete for business. His cash customers 
will be forced to bear part of the burden 
placed upon him by the delinquents 
through the mark-up for credit costs 
he must add to the prices he would 
otherwise charge. This will probably 
result in curtailed turnover. Should 
the customer fall down completely in 
the payment for goods on open account 
the merchant will probably experience 
great difficulty in establishing a suit, 
lor in a number of instances there are 
ho receipts for goods obtained existent, 
but when a note has been given, there is 
a definite evidence of indebtedness. 
If payments have been arranged on an 
Installment conditional sales contract 
basis, such as prevails in Michigan 
and many other states, the merchant 


protection. 





can only repossess his goods but cannot 
sue the purchaser for the balance due. 

From the standpoint of the customer, 
how has he profited from the other way 
of financing his purchase? He has ob- 
tained a cash price for the goods he has 
bought. At the outset of the deal, he 
has been -brought to realize that the 
credit which has been extended to him 
is a banking transaction which must 
be met promptly on the due dates. 
The habit of making regular payments 
—the foundation of all saving—is 
being formed during the period of re- 
payment of the loan. His standing 
with the merchant continues on a 





e can confidently look 
for an ever increasing 
volume of business from those 
who desire to use the service 
offered to purchase on a cash 
basis, to finance the cost of 
needed medical and dental 
attention, or to purchase 
stocks and bonds for invest- 
ment, or life insurance for 
In this direction 
there is almost limitless op- 
portunity for the extension 
of credit facilities.” 








dignified basis. Even though the mer- 
chant has endorsed his note, his deal- 
ings are with the bank, and should he 
become temporarily financially em- 
barrassed, he does not feel the desire to 
pass by the store of the merchant and 
make small cash purchases elsewhere, 
which is a characteristic trait of the 
debtor who has fallen behind in meet- 
ing his credit obligations. 

The opportunities for expansion of 
the personal loan in this direction are 
almost unlimited. Hospitals are wel- 
coming this method of enabling pa- 
tients to finance a sickness, or a much 
needed operation. Dentists are en- 
abled to do more adequate work for 
their patients, upon a similar financial 
basis. Stocks and bonds are being 
purchased, while life insurance is being 
bought at yearly rates, but is being 
paid for weekly or monthly through 
the making of a personal loan. 
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As a feeder for the regular savings 
department the personal loan occupies 
a unique position. Generally speaking, 
those who save can be divided into two 
main classes. First there are those 
who save naturally. These people 
have the trait of thrift inborn. They 
save as naturally as a duck takes to 
water. The second class, and inci- 
dentally by far the larger, consists of 
those people who live up to the limit 
or beyond their incomes. Such people 
have no reserve and so get into diffi- 
culties quickly when misfortune, sick- 
ness or other untoward happening 
knocks at their doors. In the ordinary 
course of business it is practi- 
cally impossible to make con- 
sistent savers out of them, 
but after they have been dis- 
ciplined by a personal loan 
and have become accustomed 
to pay a definite amount at 
regular intervals for a con- 
siderable time, whether they 
know it or not, they have 
acquired the fundamentals 
of the saving habit. When 
such an individual completes 
the payments on his loan, 
he is ripe for the advances 
of the savings department. 
At no other time will he be so 
willing to lend a receptive 
ear to suggestions to save 
regularly. He has discovered 
that he can put money aside 
and still live comfortably. 
The help he has received 
from the personal loan depart- 
ment in budgeting his income 
has perhaps enabled him to 
obtain more value from his 
dollar than he believed pos- 
sible. At all events he has 
been compelled to keep a 
watchful eye on his outgo. 
This has been helpful, for, 
as most of us know from ex- 
perience, money which is not 
watched has an amazing facility for 
disappearing without any particular 
results being visible. 

It is often a good plan to sell such 
people a bond, or a certificate of deposit, 
advancing them the major portion of 
the purchase price in the form of a per- 
sonal loan. They will then again be 
in debt to the bank and a further 
opportunity will be given them to 
acquire the habit of making regular 
budgeted payments. 

One day a Syrian walked into our 
bank and purchased a $100 certificate 
of deposit. A few days later he re- 
turned and asked if he could borrow 
$50 with it as security to buy another 
$50 certificate of deposit. We of 
course accommodated him. In about 
three years, by repeating this process 
again and again, he has accumulated 
about $2,500 in certificates of deposit. 
I{e tells us that he often tried to save, 


(Continued on page 39 
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© Tne Facts in Bank Management 


Comparing Interest Paid, Expenses and 
Income for Profit From Savings Deposits 


UR mutual friends, the presidents 
O of the First National and Second 
National Banks, have finally 
reached the point where they are sitting 
down once a week and chatting over 
their mutual problems. 

At luncheon today they proceeded 
to discuss their savings departments. 
Said the president of the Second Na- 
tional, “‘Again in this department we 
are comparable in size and in physical 
set-up, but as in the other departments 
we have discussed, it seems that I have 
been favored with a much better profit 
than you. It is true that you have 
put just as much time and energy into 
building this department as I have and, 
therefore, our difference in profits isn’t 
occasioned by lack of interest or desire 
to have a profitable department.” 

At this point suppose we break into 
their conversation and set up the 
operating results of these two depart- 
ments and then allow our friend, the 
president of the Second National, to 
discuss the differences that exist. 

The departmental profit and loss 
statement contained in the second 
article of this series showed the 
following operating results of these 
two savings departments. 


Explanation First National Second National 


Average deposits. $6,100,000.00 $6,100,000.00 
Number of accounts 16,421 9,320 

Activity for year. 48,800 18,400 

Average float..... 18,000.00 10,000.00 
Portion uninvested 74% 5.6% 
Interest income... $309,680.00 $321,960.00 
Operating expense 32,940.00 19,520.00 
Investment of funds 42,230.00 33,890.00 
interest paid. 225,700.00 228,750 00 
Net profit $8,810.00 $39,800.00 


HE president of the Second Na- 

tional, continuing, said: “‘Up to this 
point it has been shown that we have 
invested our funds more closely, more 
cheaply and to better advantage than 
you and, hence, this advantage again 
shows up in the operation of this de- 
partment. 

“In the matter of costs of operation 
we again show a decided advantage 
over your bank and the reasons are 
very apparent. Your accounts require 
far more attention than ours because, 
with the same volume of deposits, you 
show three times the activity we do. 
It is my opinion that you have col- 
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PART IV 


By John J. Driscoll, Jr. 


Driscoll, Millet & Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


lected a large number of very small 
accounts, many of which are rather 
active in the matter of withdrawals 
and may at times be termed small, 
accounts on 
which interest is paid. 

“Last fall you ran a campaign for 
new business in that department and I 
am just wondering what you really 
received in return for your effort.” 

The president of the First National 
then said: “That campaign secured 
1,400 new accounts with an average 
balance of $150 per account or $210,000 
in new business for this department. 
We know that this business was a 
direct result of this campaign for as 
each account was opened, we presented 
the new depositor with a premium and 
kept an accurate record of the accounts 
produced. The cost of securing this 
business comprising commissions paid, 
premiums purchased, advertising, etc., 
was about $6.25 an account or a total 
of $8,750. We consider this a reason- 
able purchase price for new business, 
being about 4 per cent, which is the 
equivalent of the interest we would 
have paid if that business were already 
on our books.”’ 

“I am wondering if you are facing 
all the facts in the situation,”’ said the 
president of the Second National. ““The 
fact is that at the present time you are 
earning approximately 14 of 1 per cent 
profit per year on this business before 
providing for any losses from the in- 
vestment of these funds. Let us 
assume for the moment that you were 
to earn a profit comparable to that 
earned by the average bank paying 4 
per cent, which profit would be 1% of 
1 percent a year. Accordingly, on the 
new business you secured you would 
earn a profit from now on of $1,005 a 
year and it would, therefore, take you 
well over eight years to recover your 
cost of getting this business. Isn’t it 
about time we bankers considered the 
matter of the costs incident to getting 
new business as compared with the 
profits to be derived therefrom after- 
wards? I feel that your new business 


campaigns have cost you entirely too 
much in proportion to what you have 
obtained and that a great deal of the 
business obtained is not going to be 
very profitable, so that we might sum- 
marize the difference between your 
department and mine as being the 
factors regarding the investment of 
funds which we previously discussed, 
coupled with the building of too active 
a department and an excessive cost of 
getting the business.” 

Leaving behind the story of these 
two banks, let us look into the picture 
of savings accounts and savings de- 
posits. In general, the matter of 
interest payment on these deposils 
varies from about 3 per cent in some 
sections of the country to 5 per cent 
in others, speaking only for the moment 
of commercial banks. Each com- 
munity or state has its own term for 
these deposits —savings accounts, spe- 
cial interest accounts, thrift accounts, 
time deposits and so on —and strange 
to say, no matter what rate of interest 
is paid or under what general rules this 
department is operated, each bank 
seems satisfied that its department is 
profitable and satisfactorily run. 


OU of our experience, we have de- 

veloped certain definite factors re- 
garding the profitableness of this type of 
business and they are as follows. In 
the instances cited the banks are re- 
stricted to 6 per cent income on loans 
under the state law. 

The average bank paying 4 per cent 
interest on savings will show a profit 
of approximately 1% of 1 per cent be- 
fore providing for any losses arising 
from the investment of these funds. 
Accordingly, the average bank with 
three million dollars in savings de- 
posits, paying 4 per cent interest, 
showed the following: 





Interest earned, gross at 5.276% . $158,286.80 
Interest actually paid at 3.74%.. $112,200.00 
Investment Gost..........cc00. 18,786.60 
Savings department expenses... 12,600.00 143,586.60 
DE a aiasis kG aekinires asia $14,700.20 


It follows that the average commer- 
cial bank paying 4% per cent interest 
would sacrifice all its profits and still 
have to care for its investment losses. 

Many directors when confronted with 
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competing banks increasing rates of 
interest on savings, usually insist that 
the rates in their own banks be raised, 
otherwise they might lose some busi- 
ness. The fact of the matter is that 
savings have grown about as fast in 
those communities that have retained 
the same rate of interest payment as 
in those that have insisted on paying 
a rate that was economically unsound 
and produced a situation in this depart- 
ment that tended to weaken their bank, 
it having become necessary to take 
unwarranted investment risks to secure 
a high return to be able to pay the 
high rates of interest offered, invest- 
ments being made in many instances 
in what has been aptly termed “high 
yield capital loss securities.” 


[¢ is the opinion of many leading 

bankers today that interest rates on 
savings accounts must in the very near 
future be reduced to 3% or even 3 per 
cent by commercial banks. When a 
bank is faced with this problem, 
shouldn’t the problem be approached 
from the point of view of fact rather 
than guess? 

The average bank just mentioned 
above, when faced with a reduction in 
interest rates, could do the following: 

If the rate of interest payment were 
reduced to 3% per cent, and as a 
result thereof, time deposits fell off 
25 per cent to $2,250,000, expenses re- 
maining the same, the following would 
have been the result of the year’s 
operations: 


Interest earned, gross at 5.276% $118,704.95 
Interest actually paid at 3.24%... $72,900.00 
Investment cost................ 18,786.60 
Savings department expense... .. 12,600.00 104,286.60 
PE I cast rack Ca SOo Ma Rete $14,418.35 


If the rate of interest payment were 
reduced to 3 per cent, and as a result 
thereof, time deposits fell off 40 per 
cent to $1,800,000, expenses remaining 
the same, the following would have been 
the result of the year’s operations: 


Interest earned, gross at 5.276%. . $94,971.96 
Interest actually paid at 2.74%... $49,320.00 
rr 18,786.60 
Savings department expense... .. 12,600.00 80,706.60 
PONS WON ss ccsinre osicacentess $14,265.36 


The basis of paying interest in this 
department is one to which banks 
could very readily put some time with 
profit, and the American Bankers 
Association has done remarkable work 
in making available information re- 
garding uniform methods of computa- 
tion. 

A number of banks have in the last 
year or so adopted a policy of not 
crediting interest on savings accounts 
unless the balance exceeds $10, $25 or 
some other agreed figure, but still con- 
nue to accept $1 to open an account. 
This has eliminated the considerable 
amount of work on interest time and 
still allows the bank to encourage the 
opening of accounts with small bal- 


ances and gives the customer an in- 
centive to start building a balance so 
that he may obtain interest. In many 
localities, checking is allowed against 
savings accounts without the presenta- 
tion of pass books and these checks are 
received from other banks and cashed 
over a bank’s own counter. The adop- 
tion of this policy has brought about a 
condition where a number of de- 
positors are carrying reasonably active 
checking accounts on which they are 
getting a high rate of interest and in 
some cases these accounts would even 
be unprofitable as checking accounts 
without the payment of interest. It 
is a very expensive way to handle 
accounts because in addition to the 
greater amount of interest paid, it 
costs many times more to handle an 
item through a savings department 
than it does through a checking depart- 
ment. When this matter is discussed 
with bankers, many reasons are ad- 
vanced as to why it must be continued, 
but invariably competition is the ex- 
planation finally advanced. 

This brings up the question of sav- 
ings bank competition and again it is 
well for us to face facts. 

As a general statement, it may be 
said that commercial banks have no 
right economically or as a matter of 
good management to compete with 
savings banks in the matter of interest 
payments, if these interest payments 
exceed 4 per cent; the fact is that there 
is no comparison of the bases on which 
these two types of institutions must 
handle this business. 


ET us assume that there is a mutual 
savings bank in a given community 
with deposits of $18,000,000 and sur- 
plus and reserves of $2,500,000, and 
it is paying 414 per cent interest on 
savings. 

This bank could earn gross on its 
$2,500,000 in surplus and reserves at 
least 5 per cent, which would produce 
an income of $125,000 a year which 
would be sufficient to pay all its oper- 
ating expenses and probably leave 
something over to add to surplus. It 
then could pay its depositors 4% per 
cent on every dollar and still have a 
margin of profit left in these accounts 
sufficient to absorb any losses that 
might occur, add a little to surplus and 
continue as a sound, successful, grow- 
ing savings bank. 

' Let us assume that a commercial 
bank in the same community is paying 
4 per cent interest but is talking of 
going to 41% per cent to meet this type 
of competition. It would be economi- 
cally unsound for them to do it for the 
following reasons: 


1. Its reserve requirements against de- 
posits are entirely different. 

2. It must invest its funds in an entirely 
different manner, which would occasion 
greater risk and greater losses. 

3. Because it must invest a reasonable 
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amount of its funds in loans, it will cost it 
considerably more to invest each dollar. 

4. It must pay an income or franchise 
tax to the state in which it operates. 

5. It must pay an income tax to the 
federal government, which usually is a 
sizable amount. 

6. And finally it must earn a dividend 
for stockholders, set up reserves against 
contingencies and absorb losses from the 
investment of its funds. 


BASICALLY it may be said that if 

savings banks see fit to set the pace, 
a commercial bank is beaten before the 
gun is fired, as it does not ride the same 
type of roadway nor drive the same 
type of car. 

Isn’t it logical to say that com- 
mercial bankers should face this situ- 
ation and be satisfied with, let us say, 
$4,000,000 in savings accounts on which 
they are paying 4 per cent interest and 
earning some profits, rather than 
$6,000,000 in savings accounts on 
which they are paying 44% per cent, 
with its additional strain and worry, 
and on which they are earning ma- 
terially less in total dollars or in most 
instances are actually losing money? 

Again coming back to the matter of 
new business development and new 
business costs. A banker one day 
showed me a chart on which he had 
set up for the past ten years the period 
of time required to increase his savings 
deposits one half million dollars. When- 
ever he was approached with a cam- 
paign for new business, he would very 
definitely state that his normal growth 
for the next two, three or four months 
would be approximately so many dol- 
lars, and then would ask the person 
recommending the campaign what ad- 
ditional business over and above this 
the bank would get and what the total 
cost would be. Many campaigns 
seem to produce only about a normal 
increase in business, while it is also 
true that many others have well justi- 
fied their employment. 

It quite frequently happens that 
when a customer carries a fairly large 
savings balance, his banker feels that 
because of this balance he is under an 
obligation to do many things for this 
customer without any.‘additional com- 
pensation. It is our opinion that a 
bank paying 4 per cent interest on 
savings accounts is paying its maxi- 
mum in dollars and in service and 
should be under no further obligation 
to give anything else away. For if we 
analyze the situation, we find the 
depositor has an investment with the 
following advantages: 


1. It may be made in any odd number 
of dollars. 

2. Generally speaking, it may be made 
for ~~ period of time. 

3. It is substantially guaranteed as to 
principal and income. 

4. It is marketable at a moment’s notice 
at one hundred cents on the dollar. 


= 


5. It pays a return of 4 per cent. 


There are many banks that would 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Left—A 260-pound mass of raw 

silver containing 190 pounds of 

pure silver bought for the new 

National Museum in Washington 

from the silver mines near Cobalt, 
Ontario 


Right—-The monument to the 
guardians of Italian finance re- 
cently unveiled in Rome 


Right—(below): Looking down 
on the Bank of Manhattan Build- 
ing in the heart of the Wall Street 
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The druggist across the street from the branch bank, expresses 

his confidence in it. The scene was Louisville during its serious 

financial flurry and the druggist, F. J. Schweitzer, is on the 
advisory board of the branch 


Below — Police and Federal officers in San Francisco guarding 
the latest shipment of gold from Japan — $250,000,000 
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© kwing Gateway 


Left—'Tis said that this sculpture, 
representing the “Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street’”’ and uncov- 
ered on the pediment on the sum- 
mit of the new Bank of England, 
has aroused a bit of a controversy 
in London. Her detractors pro- 
nounce her “‘hideous.”” The photo- 
graph was taken from the roof of 
the Royal Exchange 


Right—The State Bank Building, 
in Nijni-Novgorod, Russia 


Left—(below): The National 
Bank of Zurich, Zurich, 


Switzerland 


Right—(below): The new 

$3,000,000 building proposed for 

the Fidelity National Bank and 

Trust Company in Kansas City, 

Missouri—its height equal to 

thirty-five stories, including the 
clock towers 
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“Cp )ho Shall Get the Job Ahead? 


An Outline of Job Analysis to Adjust 


of many employees, the question 

of the job ahead is or should be 
continually before those charged with 
the responsibility for the personnel. 
This responsibility is moreover of a 
twofold kind to the organization and 
to the employee. 

To answer it, knowledge of two 
equations is necessary —first, knowl- 
edge of the personnel and, second, an 
accurate knowledge of the job. Many 
of the evils which develop with regard 
to personnel result from trying to bring 


if organizations using the services 


Salaries and Decide the Promotions 


By Herman C. Slocum 


Chief Clerk, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago 


these two together without knowledge 
of one or both. 

This article is to deal with the 
method, not a new one, of analyzing 
the job, determining what it com- 
prises and in this way being enabled 
to decide the logical source of replace- 
ments. First of all, let it be under- 
stood that, to analyze the jobs in an 


the task 


organization like a_ bank, 
should be undertaken only after the 
results desired have been determined, 
and the method of procedure, of which 


more will be said later, carefully 
worked out. Any job analysis worked 
out haphazardly will yield results that 
are useless or worse. 

What may be regarded as an ordi- 
nary job? It is the combination of 
related tasks which is considered as the 
work of one person. It may be a 
proper combination or it may not. 
The component parts may be related 
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or they may not. It may comprise 
sufficient work for one person, or 
leave time for considerable soldiering. 
Methods of re-sorting the homogeneous 
tasks making up certain jobs may 
sometines be a part of, and sometimes 
follow, the analysis. 


HE immediate aim of a job analysis 

is to determine and put a weight on 
the various duties which make up the 
job with its various requirements, in 
order that the proper person may be 
promoted or selected to fill it. It also 
furnishes the means to determine 
within what limits the salary remuner- 
ation should fall. Here may be the 
place to observe that when the task of 
analyzing is undertaken, it must be 
constantly borne in mind that it is the 
job which is to be rated and not the 
person who happens at the time of 
rating to be its incumbent. Also, when 
a revision of salaries is under considera- 
tion, the employee must be considered 
as well as the rating which has been 
arrived at as a result of the analysis. 
In some cases when salaries are being 
considered, it will be found that an 
employee has ability and qualifica- 
tions markedly in excess of the rating 
of the job which he performs. As he 
is not responsible for his assignment, 
his salary should be revised, in keeping 
with the general policy, and the 
employee transferred as soon as pos- 
sible to a job in keeping with his 
capabilities. 

In an organization with many em- 
ployees, it is only after each employee’s 
daily task has been analyzed, rated 
and classified, that promotion may be 
made systematically and in fairness 
to all concerned. The sheer folly of 
attempting to fill a job when a vacancy 
occurs by means of an _all-embracing 
survey of the personnel as a whole, is or 
should be freely admitted. To hire an 
errand boy for admission at the bottom 
when a responsible position is vacated, 
and moving the employees up all along 
the line, is correct in theory, but im- 
possible of performance unless the 
jobs have been analyzed, rated, and 
classified in advance. Then it is quite 
simple. It resolves itself into the 
necessity of picking the replacement 
from one of the jobs bearing the rating 
next below, and so on down —until by 
promotion the errand boy’s is vacated 
and one is hired. 

To some may occur the thought that 
any amount of delving which must be 
done to effect an analysis would arouse 
resentment and suspicion on the part 
of the employees. It is true that we 
are as a whole naturally rather dis- 
trustful of innovations. If, however, 
the aims are properly and truthfully 
presented, opposition from the em- 
ployees need not be feared. Instead 
co-operation may be expected. Em- 
ployees, once they understand what 


the objective is, appreciate as well as 
the management having the require- 
ments of their job thoroughly reviewed 
and understood. When the system of 
advancement becomes evident, instead 
of the possible lack of system of which 
they may have seen too much evidence, 
they are as quick as might be expected 
to sense the advantages to themselves. 
The desired effect which results, is an 
increased feeling of confidence in the 
management and contentment on the 
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part of the employees in their work. 
These, of course, are prerequisite to a 
feeling of loyalty and good morale 
which management has long since pro- 
fessed to regard as vital. 

While most employers maintain 
conditions which are not jeopardous to 
the health, yet it must not be felt that 
this advantage, or any other equally as 
desirable, is any substitute for a fair 
scale of remuneration. The employee 
is entitled to nothing less in environ- 
ment and to no lessened compensation 
because of it. Now when women have 
come to play so large a part in the 
performance of the work of an organi- 
zation, should the system of remunera- 
tion allow a woman the same pay as a 
man for the same job? The answer, of 
course, is yes for the same perform- 
ance, but there are jobs for both, and 
the jobs should not be the same. Our 
economic set-up is still such that a 
man must regard his work as a life’s 
vocation, whereas with a woman, her 
tenure will logically be of a shorter 
duration. The analysis and classifica- 
tion, therefore, must take this into 
account. The jobs for men and women 
should fall into two classifications, 
with those for the men permitting of 
attainment to a higher rate of pay. 
This position is, I think, just and de- 
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fensible. Jobs for men and women 
are, therefore, classified separately. 
This does not mean that transition 
will not take place from one class to 
the other. It will, but there should 
be a separate sequence of promotion 
for men and women. 

How is this work to be undertaken? 
First of all, someone in a position of 
sufficient authority to do so, must 
assume the responsibility for it. He, 
with such others as may be assigned 
to work with him, may take the form 
of a committee. The adage that a 
prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country is an old one, but 
still true. With this in mind the analy- 
sis committee must be chosen from 
those in whose findings the manage- 
ment will have confidence. The results 
must stand the acid test of continual 
and critical scrutiny. For this reason 
the personnel of the committee must 
be competent. So, too, as the organ- 
ization probably employs both men 
and women, the committee must be 
comprised of both. 

With the committee detailed and 
ready to operate, the method of pres- 
entation and the gathering of data will 
probably come up for first considera- 
tion. In this connection, do not attempt 
to be secretive about it inasmuch as 
it is not to be a secret. Be frank. 

You will first of all require certain 
forms some of which for guidance are 
reproduced. A job analysis sheet will 
be required for the tabulating of the 
data. The headings may be changed 
to suit the particular organization 
wherein the analysis is to be made. 
The one shown is for a bank. Next, 
prepare minute instructions to accom- 
pany, but not to be a part of each job 
analysis sheet. These instructions 
must be explicit in stating just what 
is desired under each heading, and 
just how it is to be tabulated. Number 
one item on the Job Analysis Sheet is 
“Name of Job.” Therefore, number 
one item on the instructions which 
accompany it, will be a brief explana- 
tion of what is expected under this 
heading. It might be set up as follows 
on the instruction sheet. 


1. Name of Job—In this space write a 
brief descriptive title for the position and 
in this example the answer would be ““Book- 
keeper,” “Individual Ledger” or “Banks 
and Bankers,” Bookkeeping Department, 
Banking Division. 

The next heading, “Description of 
Work.” The following are typical 
instructions. 


2. Description of Work—This should be 
dealt with under the following sub-headings. 


1st—Daily duties. 


2nd—Duties recurring weekly, monthly 
or periodically. 

3rd—Duties in other departments, if any. 

4th—Unusual duties incidental to the 
position not described above. 


Daily Duties—Post previous day’s work 
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for another bookkeeper on_ statements, 
watching for “stop payments.” 

Check new balances of journal sheet with 
that of other bookkeeper. 

Receive previous day’s work from state- 
ment clerk, perforate checks and file in 
check file. Package and file away credits. 

Receive work from Proof Department 
and sort. 

Pay signatures, endorsements, and look 
for other irregularities, throwing out those 
improperly executed. 

Bost checks, looking for stop payments, 
uncollected funds, and overdrafts. Balance 
total on journal sheet with Proof Depart- 
ment’s total. In afternoon receive counter 
debits and credits from head bookkeeper, 
sort and post. Balance with total of items 
charged. ; 

Refer overdrafts and drawings against 
uncollected funds to the proper official, 


the foregoing will give an idea of how 
these are prepared. It is desirable 
that a prepared Job Analysis Sheet 
properly filled out for a typical job, 
accompany your detailed instructions. 
This is, of course, for reference by 
employees and department heads. 

A further word about the Job 
Analysis Sheet which is shown. The 
inset impression at the right middle of 
the sheet is not filled out, but will per- 
mit of discussion. In here are inserted 
the various weights. As shown, the 
first item in the inset is “Duties.” A 
“1” is given for “Repetitive” and ‘‘2” 
for ““Routine.” In the example, the 
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each class of job to the department 
head, including usually one for his own. 
It may or may not be desirable to 
place a rating upon his, but the particu- 
lars will be valuable. When completed, 
the sheets properly arranged should be 
returned to the committee for review. 
Keep in mind that the ratings are in 
each instance to be the minimum 
requirements for as nearly perfect 
work as may be expected. The com- 
mittee after discussion and investiga- 
tion will arrive at a decision regarding 
all points concerning which there may 
have been a difference of opinion. 
When one department is completed, 

pass on in like manner to the 





disposing of them according to instruc- 
tions received. 


Duties Recurring Weekly, Monthly, 
or Periodically—Assist in putting up 
customers’ statements monthly. 
Transfer balances to new ledgers semi- 
annually. 


Duties in Other Departmenis—None. 


Unusual Duties—None. 


Item Number 7, “Judgment” 
is a bit troublesome. We under- 
took to describe what we desired 
under this heading with the follow- 
ing explanation: 


7. Judgment—The rather narrowly 
defined degrees of judgment are in- 
dicated according to the years of age 
at which the required degree might 
be reasonably assumed to have been 
attained according to the following 
scale: 


Under 16 20 or 21 27, 28, 29 
16 or 17) = 22, 23,24 30, or 31 
18 or 19 25 or 269 32, 33, 34 

35 or older 





Inasmuch as it may be contrary to 
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» Executive Responsibility: None 


+ Perdgnel Queiificetions: 


JOB ANALYSIS 


Neme of Job Bookkeeper, Individual Ledger 
Department and Division Bookkeeping Department, Banking Division 


Description of Work (1) Post previouw: day's work for another bookkeeper on 
statements, watching for “stop payments.” (2) Check new belances of journe) sheet with 
that of other bookkeeper. (3) Receive previous day's work from statement clerk, per- 
forete checke and file in check file. Package and file away credits. (4) Receive work 
from Proof Department anti sort. (5) Pay signatures, endorsements, and look for other 
irregularities, throwing out those igproperly executed. (6) Post checks, looking for 
stop payments, uncollected funds, snd overdrefte. Belance totel on journe) sheet with 
Proof Department's total. (7) In afternoon receive counter debits end credits from 
head bookkeeper, sort end post. Belence with total of items charged. (8) Refer over- 
¢rafte end érewings erpinst uncollected funds to the proper official disposing of them 
according to inetruc'ions received. 

Lj 


DUTIES RECURRING GERTL.MOTELT, OR PERIODICALLY (1) Aneiet tn petting up custonere! 
statements monthly. (2) Transfer balences to new ledgers seni-ennually. 

Kone 
WMUSUAL DUTIES one 


Duties: Repetkive [) Routine @ Varied 


Responsibly tor Mensy end Securtice: Kone 
Mf any describe briefly 


Public Contact: Wone 
Judgment: 2-2 
Minimum Educetion: a 0 s» ® e O 
Special Training: None 


Amount of Experience: 1 or 2 jobs 


Vitality, Repidity 


Seendarée of Pertermence: 


1S Time 
Reguier 2) 


Immediate 


Supervision Received: Irreguiee [) 





~ “Peemetion co Teller 
Promotion from Proof Depertment 


Age Limiee: 20 and up 
Intelligence: D c 8 A 
a ® o ca 





others in turn until the organiza- 
tion has been covered. 

After the jobs of the various 
departments have been rated, the 
sheets should be sorted according 
to ratings, disregarding depart- 
ments. In this way a comparison 
is made between jobs bearing 
the same ratings in various de- 
partments. This is important, 
since the ratings are to apply 
to the organization as a whole. 
Some of the comparisons will 
require further investigation in 
order to reconcile. 


HEN this work is com- 
pleted, there should be pre- 
pared the chart, showing the 
particular jobs in each depart- 
ment bearing each _ successive 
rating. This will be very valu- 


able in filling vacancies and 
working out systematic promo- 
tion. 





Any job analysis system will 





policy to use employees on the books 
under 20 years of age, the age scale 
of 20 or 21 would indicate the degree re- 
quired. For the example therefore, insert 
after Judgment “20 or 21.” 


Under heading Number 8, “Mini- 
mum Education”, the following might 
represent very nearly what is desired 
under this heading. 


8. Minimum Educalion—Please bear in 
mind that your own education has no bear- 
ing. It may be more or less than what is 
required for the job. If less, it is in all 
probability more than made up for by your 
experience and application. Therefore, state 
what the education requirements should be 
without reference to your attainment. 


a—Common school completed 
b—Two years high school 
c—High school completed 
d—One or two years college 
e—College completed 


Indicate by inserting the proper letter 
indicating what the education requirements 
should be as explained. For the example, 
““B” should be marked indicating that two 
years high school is a minimum. 


Space will not permit reproducing 
the detailed instructions in full, but 
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duties being “Routine,” a “2” is in- 
serted before “Duties.” An “O” 
would be inserted before each of the 
next three, but “Judgment” would be 
given a weight of “4.” “Education” 
“2”, inasmuch as in the example the 
educational requirements are “B,” 
meaning that two years high school 
are required. “Training” “O”; ‘“Ex- 
perience” ‘2’; ‘Personal Qualifica- 
tions” ‘2’; “Intelligence” ‘‘1” and 
“Sex” “1”, if as a matter of policy 
the job is filled by a man. This job, 
therefore, would have a rating of “14.” 
This, according to an arranged table 
which for obvious reasons is not re- 
produced, indicates a certain salary 
range. 


¥ b keep this work moving in an or- 

derly fashion and from assuming the 
proportions of a jumble, it is suggested 
that departments be taken on one at 
a time, starting with one where the 
jobs are the least complex. A job 
analysis sheet in keeping with the 
instructions which accompany it should 
be given to each employee, and one for 


be of invaluable aid in equi- 
tably determining upon salary 
revisions, but in certain cases must 
not be expected to say the last 
word. 

It will assist in effectively placing 
the personnel, but will not be a panacea 
for the ills which arise from the lack 
of careful selection when employees 
are hired. 

The value of some jobs to an organi- 
zation depends entirely upon the in- 
dividual, and would be entirely differ- 
ent under someone else. An attempt 
to rate the job of salesman would 
yield not a great deal. With due re- 
gard for the policies of the house, a 
salesman must nevertheless sell. His 
sales record will be a good barom- 
eter for decisions with regard to his 
job. 

Once completed, the system must 
be kept completed and it will not stay 
that way without attention. Jobs are 
continually changing. 

When carried out, and carefully 
maintained, it will prove a very valu- 
able measuring stick, and. will aid 
materially in the personnel adminis- 
tration. 


Tu 
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There has been some 
tallexplaining—there 
is far more to come 
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Have Bonds—and 


BONDS~—For Sale 


What’s Wrong With the Buying of the 
Bank’s Customers, and How to Right It 


A S asource of departmental income, 
the bond departments of our 
country banks have more than 

paid their way during the past twelve 
years. The losses in other departments, 
allowed to run in red ink, either 
through lack of figures to prove their 
deficits, or through hopes of eventual 
success, have been met by profits from 
the sale of securities to the bank’s cus- 
tomers. Ilowever, it is becoming more 
difficult every day to sell bonds to the 
average bank’s customer. 

The reasons for the customer’s grow- 
ing indifference and unwillingness to 
purchase bonds should be carefully 
considered. It is not because the cus- 
tomer has not the money to invest — 
he still has it—but the bond buyer of 
1920 has halted in 1930 to ponder a 
few striking experiences he has had 
with bonds in the past twelve years. 
Ile may or may not be pleased, accord- 
ing to the policy of the selling bank’s 
bond department. 

_ The war brought the Liberty bond 

in which practically everyone invested, 

und the Liberty bond brought out 
country bank bond departments like 
fishing worms after a heavy rain. After 
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First National Bank, Mishawaka, Indiana 


an education with Liberty bonds, 
people that never even knew what a 
bond was, and had to be shown how 
to clip coupons, were very much in- 
terested in this new way to make their 
money work. Providentially, in 1918 
the rate of yield on high-class bonds 
wus hovering between 6 and 7 per cent. 
The demand for bonds became clamor- 
ous, and the bond as an investment 
seemed wonderful to the average citizen 
who had been taking 3 and 4 per cent 
on savings. Banks set up their bond 
departments in a hurry and sold bonds 
with ease and profit. 

To illustrate an extreme, I passed a 
weather-beaten sign the other day 
with the lettering almost effaced by 
the weather, but on which could still 
be read “Buy Bonds on Time —$5.00 
down and $5.00 a Week.” That sign 
was a sample of the post-war salesman- 
ship of bonds. Baby bonds were issued 
in denominations of $100 for the small 
investor. The banks had learned from 
the Liberty Loan drives where the 
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potential investors were in their com- 
munities, and no special skill of sales- 
manship was necessary to sell good 
bonds. 

At first most bankers sold with a 
conscience, for they did not need to 
sell any but the best, as the best bonds 
yielded a rate to satisfy the purchaser. 
This was in 1920, but move along two 
years and see what had happened. 
By 1922 the yield on high class bonds 
was down to 5 per cent and the bond 
market had come back. Although the 
banks could point with pride to the 
increased values of the bonds they 
had sold their customers, they could 
not, in 1922, sell them any more high 
class general market bonds to yield 6 
and 7 per cent. Now the general 
public knows or cares little about what 
drives the price of bonds up and yield 
down. You can explain about the 
“flow of capital’ until you are blue in 
the face, but the best that you will 
probably get is a non-committal atti- 
tude and a veiled insinuation that the 
bank is holding out and could get 
good bonds to yield high rates if it 
wanted to. 

The problem was met by the bond 
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departments of the banks in various 
ways, according to their policies and 
conceptions of fair play. Some took 
the easier way and sold their customers 
bonds that yielded the same rate of 
interest as before, knowing that these 
bonds were not quite worthy of the 
recommendation of a bank’s bond 
department. It must be remembered 
that the banks were in competition 
with building and loan associations 
which were able to pay 6 per cent, and 
with the real estate bonds of high 
yield which were being hawked about 
with intensive salesmanship. The 
fact that many real estate bond issues 
were based upon inflated values meant 
nothing to the average man about to 
purchase a bond. It naturally followed 
that to meet the demand for high 
yield, some of our banks began to sell 
their customers what they would not 
buy for their own vaults—bonds the 
bank would be ashamed to show the 
bank examiner as its own. 

As good bonds went higher and their 
yields down, the sale of doubtful securi- 
ties to customers, who were insisting on 
high returns for their money, went 
merrily on. Some banks sold one class 
of bonds to their customers and in- 
vested in a better class for their vaults. 
This, however, was not the general rule. 
Other banks, in order to create con- 
fidence in speculative issues, guaran- 
teed them in writing or orally. The 
back-lash of such procedures has al- 
ready come. There has been some 
tall explaining —there is far more to 
come. This guarantee was sometimes 
used in selling the weaker real estate 
securities and over-extended municipal 
public improvement bonds. 

What about the banks that stood 
by their ideals of good investments and 
lost business by so doing? It was hard 
to watch savings leave to finance 
theaters or apartment houses where 
none were needed. It was difficult to 
see savings going into speculative in- 
dustrial issues that had only a China- 
man’s chance of even paying interest 
to maturity. Sit- 
ting tight while 
your customer 
scoffs at high 
class public utili- 
ties and rails that 
yield, say, 5 per 
cent, and watch- 
ing his money flow 
into speculative 
investments that 
paid as high as 8 
per cent (for a 
good reason), is 
not the most 
pleasant task in 
banking. It is a 
thankless job most 
of the time, this 
advising cus- 
tomers about their 


investments. For it is hard, at all 
times, to keep your customers buy- 
ing the right kind of bonds. To make 
them buy for safety —marketability — 
before considering yield, is a tough 
assignment. 

I cannot help digressing here to 
describe some of the different types of 
customers that a banker must deal 
with in selling bonds. My brother 
bankers will recognize the various 
types, especially the first two, who 
make life miserable for them. 


IRST, there is the man or woman 

who knows nothing about bonds, 
listens long, and insists on high yield 
and absolute safety. He is distrustful, 
critical, and constantly asking if you 
sell “‘gold” bonds. He has never heard 
of the Commonwealth Edison or any 
other of the mighty corporations like 
it in this country. If he buys—ten to 
one, he will be in next month and 
remind you that his bond dropped 
half a point, and ask that you give his 
money back at once. If you do so, 
he will probably go out and buy some 
nice oil stock from a better salesman 
with no scruples. 

The second type is a still harder 
customer to deal with. He knows a 
little about bonds, but just enough to 
disagree with everything you say. 
Usually he has some bonds which are 
not so good, and he wants your opinion 
on their investment worth. Heaven 
help you! You had better evade the 
question, for probably his cousin or 
uncle sold them to him. Relatives 
seem to have wonderful judgment on 
investments! This type is prone to 
take a lot of your time, and buy else- 
where. Widows whose husbands in- 
vested often but not wisely, very often 
are in this class. 

After describing the above types of 
customers, it might appear that it is 
so painful to sell bonds that the banks 
might as well discontinue their bond 
departments, but there is a large class 
of buyers of securities with whom it is 





If he buys—ten to one, he will be in next month and remind you that his 
bond dropped half a point, and ask you to give his money back at once 
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a pleasure to do business and, inci- 
dentally, profitable. Almost invariably 
they are customers-of long standing or 
friends of customers, with confidence 
in your institution. Successful mer- 
chants, professional men with the 
ability to save money, and steady sav- 
ings depositors who come to you for 
investment advice that they are willing 
to follow, and for whom you can build 
up investment holdings in miniature 
of your own bank’s bond account to 
yield steady income and profit. These 
are the clients that will make the bond 
department a success. This group 
will cheerfully buy the same high grade 
bonds that you are buying for your 
bank, and they deserve nothing but 
the best in bonds. But even the best 
of our bond department customers 
have been affected by the sale of sub- 
standard bonds by other banks. The 
rumors of their default in either inter- 
est or principal will reach the ears of 
your customers who have high grade 
bond holdings, and they cannot help 
but be troubled by the rumors of these 
bond failures. 

The question of the reactions of the 
public to the sub-standard bonds 
which have been sold to them by bond 
departments of banks that were not as 
careful as they might have been, is 
important to all banks, whether they 
sold those bonds or not. The customers 
are likely to group all bonds together 
in their minds—and the investment 
funds will flow to other fields. Bad 
news spreads fast, and if you don’t 
believe it, just let one issue go sour 
that has been sold in a community, 
and try and sell anything at all to any- 
body. ‘‘What’s this,” you will hear 
them say, “I hear about this bond of 
the theater that is not paying its in- 
terest? I thought most all bonds were 
good. Are the bonds you sold me 
going to default? I believe I will put 
my money into something else.” 

It does no good to state that you did 
not sell or recommend bonds of that 
grade. You are wasting time to draw 
any comparisons 
between high 
grade public 
utilities or rails 
and the bonds that 
were defaulted. 
Public opinion is 
easily prejudiced 
and there are liter- 
ally hundreds of 
thousands of in- 
dividuals who, 
upon getting back 
an interest coupon 
marked “Bond 
in Default,” wil! 
let loose a cry to 
high Heaven that 
will surely be 
heard by your 
customers whom 
(Continued on page 48) 
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redit If They “Live At Home”’ 


The Success of a Georgia Bank’s Nine- 
Year Program of Educating the Farmer 


CCASIONALLY a banker 
O believes that his bank 

should be something more 
than an institution to make 
money for its stockholders. Less 
frequently a banker believes that 
his bank should be conducted 
so as to become a _ distinct 
benefit to the whole community 
in which it exists and still pay 
satisfactory dividends. 

In the latter class belongs 
John M. Graham, president of 
the National City Bank of Rome, 
Georgia. He is convinced that 
his bank should be so conducted 
as to make the farmers in the 
community contented and pros- 
perous. And his belief has paid 
his stockholders dividends while 
strengthening his town and 
county. It has, also, brought 
him so prominently before the 
bankers of Georgia that they 
elected him president of the state 
association last year. 

The unique work done by this 
unusual bank president had its 
beginning in the spring of 1921 
when there was very little credit 
available for farmers in every 
portion of the United States. 
Supply houses and crossroad 
stores all over the Southland 
were in financial difficulties fol- 
lowing the unprecedented defla- 
tion of the autumn of 1920. 
Bankers at that time viewed with dis- 
may note cases filled with frozen loans 
because farmers were unable to meet 
their obligations from the previous 
season. Deposits had dwindled, thus 
making it extremely difficult for the 
farmer to get the money absolutely 
needed for planting his regular spring 
crops. 

That unusual and eventful spring 
of 1921, Mr. Graham made a careful 
analysis of the farm practices of those 
farmers who were able to operate in 
Spite of general financial handicaps. 
Invariably the cotton planter, who 
could go ahead, was the one who had 
a crib well filled with corn, a loft with 
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an ample supply of hay, meat hanging 
in his smokehouse and a good garden. 
From his observations of many suc- 
cessful farmers who could carry on, 
Mr. Graham developed in his own 
mind a composite farmer. This ideal 
farmer became the goal of this banker’s 
campaign of education. 


HE moment Mr. Graham could 

visualize this farmer depositor who 
would be a good customer in lean as 
well as fat years, he decided that in the 
future the bank would not be interested 
in loaning money to farmers who did 
not try to “live at home” and to diver- 
sify their crops. He had definitely 
reached the conclusion that sooner or 


later the “‘all-cotton’” or one- 
crop farmer would “go broke.” 
If farmers of this type insisted 
on credit, the National City 
Bank of Rome preferred that 
they go elsewhere. 

Immediately before planting 
time in the spring of 1921, and 
each succeeding spring, the bank 
has published as a display ad- 
vertisement the conditions upon 
which it will extend credit to 
the planters. In this publicity 
it is stated quite plainly and 
most emphatically that ample 
provision must be made for 
the production on the farm of 
food for the family and feed for 
the live stock. The bank, of 
course, does not try to tell the 
planter how he must handle his 
acres; but it does explain exactly 
what character of safe farming 
will enable the farmer to get 
reasonable credit. This nine- 
year, persistent and consistent 
campaign has brought to the 
bank as customers the best 
farmers in the whole community. 
Slowly but very surely the 
farmers have learned to know 
the bank as an honest and in- 
terested friend. The farmer’s 
confidence has been gained and 
held because he realizes the value 
of the plan for “living at home” 
as outlined by the bank. He recognizes 
the right of the bank to decide for 
itself what constitutes safe and sane 
banking. The bank, also, realizes fully 
its obligation to take care of those 
farmers who are willing to manage 
their plantations on a sane, diversified 
basis. That the farmers of the com- 
munity are willing to do as the bank 
suggests is plainly shown by the fact 
that 539 were financed by the institu- 
tion in 1929. 

One of the outstanding results of 
this consistent and insistent nine-year 
campaign is a class of farmer depos- 
itors who are in every way as satis- 
factory as any other group doing busi- 
ness with the bank. These farmers, 
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having produced at home their own 
food and feed, do most of their borrow- 
ing for the production of crops, such as 
the buying of fertilizers, for cash, thus 
making large savings. Many loans 
and very safe loans are made to these 
farmers for the purchase of high grade 
live stock. 

This sound “live at home”’ campaign 
has made possible the issuing of loans 
very largely in the spring planting 
season. The campaign has made it 
quite the ordinary practice for farmer 
depositors to pay off their notes each 
autumn. This makes ample credit 
available for those farmer customers 
who wish to hold their cotton or other 
crops for higher prices later in the 
season. These crop loans, however, 
are separate and distinct from those 
granted for the purpose of producing 
crops. Perhaps it might be well to 
state at this point that an increasing 
number of non-borrowing, farmer de- 
positors are regular customers. At 
this time there are on the books of the 
bank, two hundred of these farmers 
who have savings accounts. 

Really the National City Bank of 
Rome, Georgia, has become an educa- 
tional center for its farmer depositors. 
The education has been of a most un- 
usual and varied character. Some of 
the information has been presented as 
many another banking institution has 
. done in the past. But as one goes over 
the long list of educational work done, 
one is impressed by the constant use 
of the activities of many other agen- 
cies. To state the fact differently, the 
bank has been willing and ready at all 
times to use anything in any way so 
long as it reached the farmer and gave 
him usable information. 

Some years ago when the farmers 
had a large crop of cotton and the price 
was low, the bank acquired an old brick 
warehouse. This was used for the 
storage of cotton 
until a better 
price could be 
obtained. Thou- 
sands of bales 
were handled for 
the farmers. 

At another time 
several carloads 
of high grade 
dairy cows were 
bought by the 
bank and re-sold 
to the customers. 

One hundred 
and fifty of the 
farmer depositors 
were members of 
a conducted tour 
into Eastern 
Tennessee. Mr. 
Graham and 
other represent- 
atives of the bank 
were with this 
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sponsored party of sight-seeing farmers. 
This personally conducted tour lasted 
three days and the total expense to 
each farmer was $5.00. 

Another year 100 registered pigs 
costing $25 each were sold to boys and 
girls in Four-H Club work. Officers of 
the bank visited these young live stock 
farmers from time to time to chat with 
them about their pigs. 

Now for the use the bank has made 
of the columns of the local newspapers. 
The half-page advertisement, which 
has been mentioned earlier in this 
article, is really a very concise state- 
ment of the bank’s policy. This ad- 
vertisement, which has been used for 
nine years with minor changes, is 
reproduced with this story. The reader 
should notice that the statement em- 
phasizes the fact that “‘we are not 
dictating to any one” and finally “we 
are making known our intentions 
under normal conditions.” 


‘THis plain statement advertisement 

is the foundation stone in the long- 
time educational plan for the farmer 
depositor. But while doing a great 
amount of constructive newspaper 
advertising, the bank has been careful 
to prepare all of it adroitly and care- 
fully. In fact, much of the space 
bought has been used to tell the farmer 
what some other organization, depart- 
ment, agency or firm could do for him. 

For instance, the splendid activities 
of the local Farm Bureau with a mem- 
bership of 277 dirt farmers, have been 
featured i: constructive advertise- 
ments. 

When the Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation was quite young and its policies 
not thoroughly understood, the bank’s 
advertisements explained the details 
of the co-operative organization for 
the average farmer. 

As soon as the State College of 


AGAIN—— 


A Plain Statement of Our Policy 


WE HAVE PUBLICLY announced and pursued this p 
financing the farmer. It is gratifying to see that this 
sound from a banking standpoint. 


y has operated to the benefit of 


As the planting season approaches, and in order that farmers may know in advance what our policy of agricultural financing wil! 


“A PLAIN STATEMENT” 


The financial condition of the farmer has greatly improved during the past seven years. Yet we believe that agricultural 
conditions, as we have them, and the future, as we see it, calls for plain talking. Making this statement now works no hard 
ship on anyone. 


‘ We expect to extend credit to those farmers who are careful to grow ample food and feed cropa to meet the needs of their 
arms. 


We know it is unwise and unsafe to buy on credit those products that can be grown on the farm, hoping to ps 
from a cotton crop. 

There must be grown on the farm those necessities which heretofore have been hought with the proceeds of cotton. 

We are not dictating to anyone. We ure pursuing a policy we know to be right, und we make it known in advance. We 
would not be doing our duty as a bank it us the planting season approaches, we fail to stand vigorously for 
p . This is the only safe program, approved as such by bankers and farmers throughout the South. 
Not only do we emphatically support this wise program, but as bankers we are not interested in making loans, (no matter 


how good the security) if we think the funds derived from such loans are going to be used in a way that will require us to realize 
on the security pledged. 


This Bank will in the future, as it has in the past, do its full part in event of a failure of food and feed crops where proper 
effort has been made to produce them. We are making known our intentions under normal conditions. 


Vins National City Bank, of Rome, Georgia 


JOHN M. GRAHAM, President 





The annual reiteration of policy 


icy for the past seven years. Ie know it is the only sound basis for 
the farmers; and it has proved 
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Agriculture sent out a strong state- 
ment concerning the small earning 
which could be made from light yields 
of cotton, it was used as a 56-inch 
display advertisement to catch the 
farmer’s eye. 

When a great state-wide contest for 
the largest yield of corn in Georgia was 
launched, the bank offered local prizes 
and featured the capital state prize in 
a three-column advertisement. If the 
agricultural department of a railroad 
in the bank’s territory planned the use 
of educational motion pictures, an 
advertisement was immediately run 
in the local press. 

These few instances of advertising 
what some other agency was doing to 
help the farmer are merely given to 
show what a broad and comprehensive 
grip Mr. Graham has on the problem 
of educating his farmer depositors in a 
sane manner. And while all of these 
advertisements had great educational 
value, they also served to gain and 
hold tight the complete confidence of 
the farmers. Such use of other agen- 
cies by the bank through paid adver- 
tisements impressed the farmer with 
the feeling that the bank was willing 
and anxious to co-operate with any one 
and every one to build arealcommunity. 

Now as to what Mr. Graham has 
done to educate his farmer depositors 
besides all the activities already men- 
tioned. This education of the farmer 
lies in his actual contact with Mr. 
Graham and the National City Bank 
of Rome. It seems that practically 
every farmer with whom the bank 
does business is asked to discuss his 
farm activities and to explain as fully 
as possible his general condition. This 
helps the bank in its desire to help him 
diversify his business in a rational 
manner and if possible to go beyond 
the mere supplying of the local market. 
This whole matter of confidence on 
the part of the 
farmer has been 
developed so 
gradually and 
carefully that 
very little resist- 
ance to the bank’s 
policy is encoun- 
tered. 


[8 the matter 

of careful state- 
ments from farm- 
ers, setting up 
their financial 
condition and 
their general plan 
of operation, the 
bank has used 
the very com- 
plete form fur- 
nished by the 
Federal Reserve 
Bank. Of course, 
.the average 
(Continued on page 37) 
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salary of the cashier was increased $300 
per year. 

We are aware that the old days 
presented great problems of taxation. 
As an additional source of revenue the 
Baltimore City authorities conceived 
the idea of the taxation of bank shares. 
The only possible method of obtaining 
the names of the bank’s stockholders, 
was the willingness of the bank itself 
to divulge the information. In 1845 
the Appeal Tax Court of Baltimore 
asked the banks of Baltimore for this 
information for the purpose of taxa- 
tion. A meeting of the boards of the 
banks was called May 1, 1845, and the 
request was flatly refused. Evidently 
the City of Baltimore appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
as the following record appears a few 
weeks later: ‘“‘At a meeting of the 
presidents of all the banks this day, it 
was resolved, should their respective 
boards consent, that they offer two 
attorneys each the sum of $200.00 cer- 
tain and $300.00 each if successful, to 
try all the cases in all the courts in 
Maryland to which they may be car- 
ried growing out of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in relation to the right of the State of 
Maryland and the City of Baltimore 
to tax the stockholders of said banks. 
And in case the suits should be carried 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
‘States, to try them for the further sum 
of $200.00 each.” The final result of 
this tax fight culminated about one 
year later, “when a list of the stock- 
holders was given the Appeal Tax 
Court by the Cashier by order of the 
Board of Directors.” 


ANK examinations of the modern 

bank of today are very important 
and.are made periodically. The records 
of the early banking days show they 
realized the responsibility as keenly 
as today and the directors and officers 
were, at very frequent intervals, mak- 
ing minute investigations of the affairs 
of the bank. The findings of these 
examinations were recorded with a 
notation “that bank examinations 
were deemed as necessary to the inter- 
est of the stockholders, and an act of 
justice to the officers of the bank.” 

Today there is one position in a bank 
that has had a more rapid turnover than 
any other. This is the runner. Young 
men enter the banking profession as 
runners, and after application to their 
duties, soon ascertain whether or not 
they will enjoy a banking career. Some 
are adapted, others find more lucra- 
tive employment, and still others do 
not enjoy the work. It would be next 
to impossible for the executive officers 
to approve every applicant who entered 
the bank as runner, and a matter that 
would never reach the attention of the 
board of directors. Yet we found in 
the records of the early days of banking 


that this matter was a duty of the 
board. On one occasion (June, 1847), 
the bookkeeper departed life and, it 
being the intention of the board to 
promote the discount clerk and runner, 
it was resolved “that the Cashier ad- 
vertise for a runner.” The discount 
clerk and runner were promoted by the 
action of the board, and on June 25, 
the board met to elect a new runner. 
Records show that three ballots were 
cast, and the successful runner received 
six votes. At a later date a letter was 
presented to the board for action; it 
read as follows: “‘Gentlemen, herewith 
please receive my resignation as runner 
in the bank. In consequence of failing 
health and not being able to obtain 
such relaxation as my physician has 
ordered, I am reluctantly compelled 
to this step.” The resignation was 
accepted with regret. 


HOSE who travel at times in the in- 

terest of the bank will find the fol- 
lowing resolution trivial, but amusing: 
“A motion was passed and duly sec- 
onded, authorizing the Discount Com- 
mittee to allow the Cashier to go to 
Philadelphia and charge his expenses 
to profit and loss.” 

Occasionally during the routine of 
banking, one encounters the customer 
who differs with an official in the dis- 
charge of his duties. If we are fortu- 
nate enough to combat the customer’s 
differences, well and good. If not, itis 
quite certain that it will not become so 
serious as to command a special investi- 
gation by the board. Yet we find in 
1848, the following manner in which a 
case of this sort was settled. We note 
the cashier testifying to the board 
“that a customer has assailed him 
in a violent and abusive manner, mak- 
ing charges against him.” A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate 
same, and to meet the same afternoon 
at four o’clock. At the meeting the 
cashier stated he had received ‘an 
unprovoked verbal assault from said 
customer.” Records show minute 
details of the investigation of the 
affair. The customer finally stated 
‘“*he had acted under great excitement 
at the moment and would make honor- 
able amends to the Cashier.” 

During the past two years practi- 
cally all increases in capital structure 
have been consummated by the issuance 
of rights, with the privilege of acquiring 
new shares based on the number 
already held. While this method of 
financing seems a new one to us of this 
era, we find our forefathers increasing 
their capital structure in the same 
manner. A letter dated September 2, 
1850, read as follows: ““The board has 
decided to allow the stockholders to 
increase the number of their shares to 
an amount not exceeding four to every 
ten held. There will be 3,018 shares 
of the stock offered and inasmuch as 
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it is intrinsically worth more than par, 
it is deemed due to the present stock- 
holders to give them a preference for 
a limited time. You are invited to call 
at the banking house and examine a 
statement of the assets and liabilities 
of the bank which will be laid before 
you.” 

During the period surrounding 1858, 
a marked increase in business was 
noted. New positions were created, 
and in some instances salaries were on 
an advanced scale. The staff of the 
average bank during this period con- 
sisted of the following, and the salary 
scale as recorded: 


OE TCS $ 500.00 
SG Sr cg. soleil fl 2,750.00 
ands os scene omnes 1,400.00 
bs cone ineeerunl 1,400.00 
PIGCEIVINE POMGT.. . ok ice caceas 1,300.00 
Oe re 1,000.00 
Ihe ye gh cis as Geka arcane 600.00 


In April, 1853, the cashier was noti- 
fied by the board of directors that his 
salary had been reduced to conform 
with the average salary of the other 
bank cashiers of Baltimore. A com- 
munication from him was submitted 
to the board and was as follows: 


Gentlemen—lI respectfully protest against 
the reduction of my salary, as impolitic and 
of doubtful justice, without at this time 
troubling you further on the subject than 
to say it is a proceeding which, at this junc- 
ture, has no precedent in the United States, 
in any bank or other institution, or in any 
manufacturing concern, workshop or mer- 
chant’s house, except in cases of insolvency 
or liquidation. 


However, before the next meeting 
of the board, the cashier had evidently 
reconsidered the matter for he asked 
the board’s permission to withdraw 
his protest. This the board granted 
him. At a subsequent meeting the 
following letter was read and recorded: 


Gentlemen—It has been intimated to me 
by a friend that the communication I made 
to you on Thursday was deemed not respect- 
ful. I am very sorry it was so construed, 
for I assure you it was not intended to be 
so. I therefore have requested permission 
to withdraw it. It was written in the bank 
but a few minutes before you met. I am 
free to say that had I had time for a 
little reflection I should have erased the 
word “protest” which however was not 
intended to be used in an offensive sense. 
I certainly would not have intentionally 
said anything disrespectful to those on 
whom I was so dependent. 


"THE arrest of a bank president during 

the execution of his duties is always 
noteworthy. One of the first foreign 
exchange transactions of the bank was 
recorded in September, 1861. It was 
also one of the most spectacular ever 
transacted. The cashier, with one o! 
the directors, was authorized to pro- 
ceed to New York to purchase 50,000 
pounds sterling and remit same to 
England. During this period ol 
American history this procedure was 


(Continued on page 40) 
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k- When you buy bonds you participate in a loan which some- 
or 
= one else has negotiated. You never see the collateral—can’t 


make a title search—have only limited information on the 


8, continued capacity of the borrower to pay out. >» > > > 
d Yet, to get marketability, you must put part of your funds 
yn 

he into bonds . . . with full knowledge that the value of 


principal will constantly 


00 L O Q Nn i Nn g r U Nn d > fluctuate. No wonder you 


= Not By in Bonds face a continual fight to 
u | y g keep the market value of 
ie your bond account above cost. Hundreds of bankers have 
* solved this problem by adopting Moody’s Supervisory Serv- 
ice to supplement their own good judgment. This service 
° can do two things for you—effectively and economically. 
‘ > > First, it takes the risk out of bond buying by furnishing 
e 

——_— the facts on which you can buy securities to fit your need, 
NY at the right price, at the right time, with the right maturity 
“ and absolute marketability. Second, it will continuously 
ly watch your entire bond account in order to prevent need- 
. less depreciation. Every new development in every bond 
; you hold will be instantly reported to you—with an opinion 


- as to what you should doanda y 
recommendation for substitu- MOQ QC) D Y w 
: tions, when, as and if needed. I NV E S TO R S S E RVI Cc E 


a This is not a ‘‘printed serv- 

he ° 
= ice’. It is personal assistance 65 Broadway, New York City 
lly : 


on in the management of your bond account. And it is not 
- expensive. In fact, the experience of hundreds of banks has 
os | proven it to be ultimately without cost because of the losses 
a it eliminates and the extra profits it makes possible. > > > 
of We would like to discuss this subject in detail with you at 
7 your desk. We can probably help you. Please address your 
O 
of inquiry to our principal office. 
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“KANE QUALITY” 


Rustless Insect Screens | 
and Screen Doors 


...as Permanent as Your Bank Itself 








“Kane Quality” Rustless Insect Screens and 
Screen Doors with either enduring bronze, gal- 
vanized steel or wood frames and Anaconda 
Bronze screen fabric, usually last as long as the 
‘building, without expensive repairs or replace- 
ments. 


They are durably made to individual measure- 
ments of the openings for which they are in- 
tended. Only the most permanent of materials 
are used, so that they will withstand the ele- 
ments thru the years without rusting or deter- 
iorating. All frames are rewirable in case of | 
accidental damage to the screen fabric. 


In addition to the wood and metal frame types, | 
“Kane Quality” Rustless Screens may also be 
had in the new roll type which rolls up like a | 
shade out of sight and need never be removed | 
or stored away. 


Write for details | 


... AND “KANE QUALITY” VENETIAN 
BLINDS FOR COMFORT CONTROL OF | 
LIGHT AND AIR | 


Both “Kane Quality’ Rustless Insect Screens and Venetian Blinds 
are installed by experienced workmen. There is a distributor 
near you equipped to render a complete service. 


KANE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


KANE, PA. 
TTTTTTTITIIIIIILIL iii 
KANE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept.F-2, Kane, Pa.. i 
Please send me free book on | 
“Kane Quality’? Venetian | 


Blinds Kane Quality” 
Insect Screens. 


Rustle 
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(anadian Notes and Comment 


By G. A. G. 


“PY THINK that any man who makes 
] a practice of signing blank checks 
and leaving them for others in his 
office to fill in, should either be punished 
for criminal negligence or else sent to a 
mental institution.” 

Bankers will probably agree with 
the above statement which was de- 
livered by an Alberta judge in com- 
menting on the evidence produced at a 
recent check case in Edmonton. The 
Alberta judge’s condemnation could 
be applied to many other practices 
common to careless check writers. 
There is probably no other business 
in which the institution providing the 


| service is left so thoroughly “holding 


the bag”’ as in the case of a bank’s re- 


| sponsibility to customers in cashing 
| irregular or carelessly written checks. 


* * * 


Another check case which attracted 
considerable attention in Canada was 
a Vancouver County court action in 


| which a woman was sentenced to three 


months in jail on a charge of uttering 
checks to which her husband’s name 
had been forged. The bank in this 
case had to pay a substantial sum of 
money to reimburse their customer for 
cashing the forgeries. One banker in 
commenting on this action said that 
he had preserved the newspaper ac- 
count of the case for his scrapbook and 
the next time a lady customer pro- 
duced a check payable to her husbamd 
and said “It’s perfectly all right —John 
told me to sign his name,” the clip- 
ping will show how the courts view 
“family signatures” and indicate some 
of the reasons why banks insist on 
proper endorsement although a petty 
forgery may appear to the customer 


| as “perfectly all right.” 


* * * 


Speaking of careless check writers, 
a western bank manager believes that 
one of his farmer customers wins for 
the care-free, easy style in which he 
operates his bank account. In order 


| to prove his contention the western 
| banker describes a telephone conversa- 
| tion which took place between himself 


and his customer re “‘a little matter of 
a lost oil check.” According to the 


| manager, the conversation was some- 
| thing like this: 


Customer: “I want to stop payment 
on an oil check which I issued. My 
hired man lost it.” 

Banker: *“What was the amount of 
the check?” 

Customer: *““There was no amount 
I gave it to my hired man to 
buy oil at the tanks and he was to fill 


| In the’correct amount.” 
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Banker: *‘What was the date of the 
check?” 

Customer: *“There was no date on it. 
I signed it in blank.” 

Banker: *“When did you issue it?” 

Customer: *‘About four or five days 
ago. I was going to call you up before 
but we were busy threshing.” 

Banker: ““What was the name of 
your hired man? Was he an old 
employee?”’ 

Customer: “‘No. He was a harvester 
I hired a couple of weeks ago. I don’t 
know his last name. We called him 
George around the farm. He left 
yesterday.” 

Banker: “Is there anything about 
this check which would enable us to 
identify it from other checks regularly 
issued by yourself?” 

Customer: (rather relieved) “Yes. 
There was a small oil spot in the left- 
hand corner.” 


* * * 


October was the first month for more 
than a year that Canadian branch 
statistics have turned down. The 
figures recently issued showed that 
chartered banks opened two and closed 
eighteen branches for the month. In- 
cluded in the withdrawals were a num- 
ber of summer sub-agencies which are 
ordinarily closed at this time and will 
be re-opened in the spring. A new 
office was established by the Banque 
Canadienne Nationale at St. Rose, 
Quebec, and the Bank of Montreal 
added another branch to its Toronto 
representation with the opening of an 
office on Oakwood and St. Claire 
Avenue. 


* * * 


A northern banker who had built up 
an enviable reputation with inspectors 
and his head office credit department 
for the currency of his loans, attributed 
much of his success in getting prompt 
attention to renewals to a carefully 
worded form letter which was sent out 
to promissors immediately a note was 
permitted to go past due. The letter 
usually brought a call from customers 
or some satisfactory explanation for 
the delay. On one occasion it was 
found necessary to send out one of 
these past due notices to an old-timer 
in a back settlement. After the letter 
was dispatched, the manager sat back 
and awaited results. The effectiveness 
of his system, however, was demon- 
strated when a day or two later his 
old client reported at his sanctum with 
many profuse appologies for his tardi- 
ness. “I got your notice and came 
right away,” said his customer. The 
manager smiled at the efficiency of his 
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Road Closed 


Thirty-one 


TAKE NEW BOULEVARD 
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Bank and office employees often walk miles in 
going from desk to safe and back again. Often 
they carry heavy ledgers and posting books on 
this weary route. Time and efficiency are wasted. 


Money is lost. 


Diebold Safe and Lock Company has closed 
this road from the desk to the safe. It has provided 
a new short cut to business efficiency by develop- 
ing a record safe with a posting shelf so that work 
can be done on records right where they are 
arranged for safe keeping. This new and modern 
addition to efficiency is the Diebold Record-Desk 
Safe. 


This combination of desk and safe is provided 





with card trays in several sizes. The posting shelf 
can be moved from one side to the other for con- 
venience. Old accounts can be quickly removed 


and new ones added. 


The Record-Desk Safe will withstand two hours 
of intense heat, based on tests conducted in our 
laboratory. It will, therefore, give records the ade- 
quate protection of the regular safe together with 
the convenience of the desk. 


Twenty-four-hour Diebold protection for cash is 
now available. Write for the Diebold booklets on 
the various phases of protection. Diebold Safe and 


Lock Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Diebold 


SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


SEVENTY 


YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 
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HATEVER your window 

size or shape, Victoria 
Venetians are made to suit 
and the fit guaranteed. 


These blinds are literally 
custom-built to dimension and 
color requirements. 


They are bound to meet your 
most exacting needs not only 
in structural details but in 
color harmony and mechanical 
excellence. Thus they win the 
approval of all not only for 
today but continually through- 
out their years of faithful 
service. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of installations. 

“Better daylight” tells a fascinat- 

ing story of the value of better 


lighting and how to secure itt. 
A copy is yours, gratis, if you wish 


The Bostwick-Goodell Co. 


Blinds since 1894 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Representatives in 
Principal Cities 
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letter and inquired what had delayed 
him. “‘My wife she is sick. We think 
it is the smallpox,” said his client 
casually “Can I get another month on 
that note?” 

It is said that the manager was 
stunned but that he recovered suffi- 
ciently to extend the note for three 
months. 


* * * 


A tendency to reduce “red tape’”’ to 
a minimum and expedite credit applica- 
tions has featured changes in methods 
of head office credit departments of 
late years in Canada. Veteran man- 
agers can recall the old days when a 
long letter covering the customer’s 
history, position, etc., was necessary 
before a credit could be established. 
Often the manager would remember 
some important feature which should 
have been dealt with when it was too 
late to save head office requests for 
more information. Credit men also 
had to dig through unnecessary para- 
graphs to pick out essential details of 
the proposal. Under present day 
methods, credit applications have been 
more or less standardized. The man- 
ager is reminded of the necessary fea- 
tures in filling out his application. 
Forms have been so designed as to be 
easily scrutinized by the credit depart- 
ment. Usually only a brief covering 
letter is required in which is embodied 
the manager’s recommendation. 
“This,” says one credit executive, “‘is 
the essential feature of the application, 
whether expressed in one sentence or 
buried in honeyed phrases.” 

x * * 


Winnipeg’s school savings system 
which has been in operation for some 
ten or twelve years, may be discon- 
tinued owing to the risk involved to 
the youthful depositors from holdup 
men. Pupils taking the funds to the 
bank were robbed on one occasion 
last year and a recent city crime wave 
has prompted the school board to sus- 
pend the plan for the time being. With 
15,000 accounts and $190,000 on 
deposit, the school savings plan has 
been very successful. The average 
balance per depositor of approximately 
$12.50, compares favorably with other 
Canadian cities where the system has 
been in operation much longer. An- 
other interesting feature of Winnipeg’s 
experience with school savings was 
that the most consistent support came 
from schools in sections of the city 
where it would appear that students 
would have little money available for 
deposit. A most efficient system for 
handling the deposits from the forty- 
nine schools had been developed by 
the manager of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Main and _ Alexander 
Branch, Winnipeg. A special telephone 
line to the branch handled school sav- 
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ings business only, pupils being per- 
mitted to make withdrawals from any 
one of the fourteen Commerce branches 
in Winnipeg. Outlying offices used 
the special telephone line to confirm, 
thus leaving other lines to the branch 
free to handle ordinary business. 
Speedy service to the youthful cus- 
tomers was also provided under this 
plan. 
* * * 

With the opening of the attractive 
Gerrard and Woodbine Avenue, 
Toronto, branch of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, the first all-steel branch has 
been introduced into Canada. All the 
equipment, including partitions, coun- 
ters and desks, is of steel. With steel 
clipping booths and aluminum chairs, 
fire will have no terrors for this office. 
One feature of the equipment which 
interested Canadian bankers was the 
facilities provided for expansion and 
alteration. Branch banks in Canada 
are often established on short notice 
and many points outgrow their equip- 
ment in a few months. Installations 
that can be easily set up or removed 
are therefore popular with Bank Prem- 
ises Departments. 


* * * 


It is not often that the distribution 
of a bank calendar takes on any par- 
ticular significance. Many recipients, 
however, of the 1931 calendar of 
Barclays Bank (Canada) valued it 
more than an ordinary recorder of 
another year. As the first calendar to 
be issued by Canada’s youngest char- 
tered bank, it was a reminder of another 
milestone in Canadian banking. Bar- 
clays Bank (Canada) recently cele- 
brated its first anniversary and its 
annual report showed that substantial 
progress had been made during its 
first year of operation. 


* * * 


Low commodity prices have brought 
many problems to banks, but few, 
however, had the experience of an 
Alberta branch bank which had an 
unwanted load of wheat dumped at 
its doors. According to the story, a 
farmer brought a wagonload of very 
low-grade wheat into an elevator which 
was refused by the company. As the 
grain had been assigned to the bank 
to cover an advance, the farmer con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of unloading 
the unsalable grain on the bank. Sev- 
eral husky scoop shovels had been de- 
posited in the bank lobby before a 
representative of the law arrived 
and compelled its removal. 


An office boy in Wall Street asked 
his boss for a raise. 

“One more crack like that out o/ 
you,” threatened the boss, ‘and I'll 
make you a partner in the firm.” 
— Herald Tribune. 
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tandard equipment in 
every progressive bank 

















































































1 
; ADDRESSOGRAPH Can be put to use in every department of your | 
4 bank. Efficient, rapid, accurate, Addressograph reduces ex- | 
~ . . . . 
5 penses, saves time, eliminates errors. So numerous are its uses, 
: Addressograph has become practically a necessity for economical 
“i banking operation. 
Doing the job 10 to 50 times faster than was possible by the old 
methods, Addressograph will address and fill-in without errors such 
n 
a varied forms as depositors’ statements, trust forms, ledger sheets, 
. dividend checks, credit advices, collection forms, house organs, Class 5200 Dupligraph. Produces 500 
i e ° . a personalized letters per hour. Name and 
t interest notices, letters, bulletins, circulars, envelopes, post cards! address, date, salutation, and body of 
yf ° : - ¥ letter are all printed at one operation 
a“ Is it any wonder Addressograph is standard equipment in most of from typewriter style type through the 
- same ribbon. Can be operated by anyone. 
: the progressive banks of the country, large and small P Price $300, f. 0. b. Chicago. 
T 
a During years of experience with bank and trust company prob- | 
5 lems, Addressograph has developed special methods of cutting ex- 
’ pense and increasing efficiency in banks. These methods have been 
adopted by banks throughout the country. The results which these 
methods are producing would be pleasing to any banker anywhere. 
it 
; Check Addressograph methods and Addressograph results 
n against your own. Get in touch with the Addressograph repre- 
in - 6 ° e 
at sentative in your locality. He will be glad to lay the whole plan 
: before you. There is no obligation. 
h 
‘i ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
LK General Offices: 901 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
n= Canadian General Offices: Addressograph Co., Limited, 30 Front Street, W., Toronto, Ontario 
1s European General Offices: Addressograph Limited, London N. W. 10 
™ Speedaumat Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
e- Divisions of Addressograph International Corporation 
a Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin, Paris 
»d Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 0s Stell tes ts aii 
machines for every size bank. These 
machines operate at speeds from 500 to 
2d 12,000 impressions per hour. Small ma- 
chines from $20 to $264.75— electric 
{ machines from $295 to $870— automatic 
- machines from $595 to $12,750 — dupli- 
lI cating machines from $57.50 to $2,025. 
“i PRINTS FROM BS ¢ aa Prices are f. 0. b. Chicago. 
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GUESSWORK 
ABOUT KEYS 


—SO UNNECESSARY 
—SO COSTLY—-SO WASTEFUL 





LEARN ABOUT 


ELAEE 


The Only Standard System 
for the Proper Care of Keys 





Whether a few keys or thousands of keys 
—TELKEE Devices offer you the perfect 
system for knowing your keys—knowing 
where they are when you want to use them. 
TELKEE tells to whom keys have been 
loaned and when they should be returned. 
TELKEE is a simple, effective SYSTEM of 
positive key control applicable to every 
class of building and business institution. 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


THAYER TELKEE CORPORATION 
664 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Make Your Files an Accurate 














Your Business 


Papers not bound necessitate con- 





stant refiling, inviting inaccuracy 
and loss. 
But Acco Pressboard Binder- 
| Folders (embodying the well-known 





| Acco Fastener) eliminate this risk. 
| Binding papers temporarily or 
permanently, they compel accuracy 
and create up-to-date reference 
books of your business, 


Send for. sample, giving dealer's name 





’ AMERICAN CLIP CO,, Long Isand City,N Y. 


ACCO FOLDERS | 


Scotts Bent 
for Perfect Lawns: | 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that's everlasting ond that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 


Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 











the chopped fr ase--and in a few weeks you have 
Ww en yd — like the deep green pile of a 
Turkish ¢ Read all about this unusual 


‘ass in car Piiiantrated booklet “*Bent 
fi. iled on requ 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
108 Main Street Marvsville, Ohio 











The Author successfully reliev es the 
banker of most of his worries in— 


“THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 


GOOD BANK BUILDING” 
by Alfred Hopkins of 
HOPKINS a DENTZ, _—— strc 
EW YORK, N. 


Published by BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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FROM A BUSY DESK 





cBy Hy. W. Sanders 


O Leland Scrogin, vice-president 
of the First National Bank, Pratt, 
Kansas, we owe thanks for this 
month’s best contribution. He tells of 
a customer who asked for a ““mortuary 
loan,” meaning one that amortizes, and 
he adds: “‘with the present condition of 
affairs, especially with the farmers, he 
may not have been far wrong at that.” 


* * * 


The mail was rich this month. Here 
is another contribution. The town of 
Bauxite, Arkansas, lost its only store 
by fire a few days after 
its one bank was closed. 
The 1,500 citizens had no 
place either to spend or 
save theirmoney. What a 
chance, says my corre- 
spondent, for chain stores 
and branch banks! 


* * * 


Some friends have criti- 
cized this column as being 
“too much California.” It 
is inevitable that California 
should bulk pretty large 
in it as the material is 
collected there, mostly, 
from personal contacts. However, we 
may surely be permitted this item about 
California: that on November 16 the 
bankers of the three northernmost 
counties of Siskiyou, Shasta and Trin- 
ity had arranged to meet to form a 
regional clearing house association, and 
the meeting had to be postponed on 
account of a sixteen-inch snowfall. 
When they finally did get together, two 
of them found that they had been 
comrades in the Spanish-American war 
and had not met since. This part of 
the state is mountainous and cut up 
into many valleys, rendering inter- 
communication difficult. A few days 
after the snowfall that prevented the 
northern meeting, the banks in the 
south reported that a hot wind had 
blown out of the desert back-country 
and done some damage to the lemon 
trees by shriveling up the tender new 
shoots that should bear next year’s 
blossoms and fruit. 


* * * 

Philip Withermore says that the air 
mail has its uses. Bond circulars reach 
his waste-paper basket as much as two 
days earlier than they used to. 

* * * 


One bank encourages the use of two- 
year certificates of deposit, with a pro- 
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Mr. Sanders 


vision that funds may be withdrawn 
before maturity at lesser rates of 
interest according to the time of with- 
drawal. The reason this bank likes 
these C. D.’s is that they cut down the 
amount of funds the banks must keep 
idle by way of reserves. With ordinary 
C. D.’s the full amount must be treated 
as demand deposits thirty days before 
maturity, and the reserve against de- 
mand deposits maintained for this 
period. With the two-year certificate, 
reserves need not be set up until thirty 
days before the end of the two-year 
period unless notice of 
withdrawal be given pre- 
viously. Of course this is 
often waived. 


* * * 


A country banker says 
that he saves some money 
by this simple plan: he 
has a card index on his 
desk giving the names and 
phones of a number of 
women in town who have 
had some bank experience. 
He keeps in touch with 
girls who have been in the 
banks and have married, 
or who have worked in banks else- 
where. When the “peak load” follow- 
ing a holiday comes along, he generally 
finds two or three on his list who are 
glad to make a little pocket-money and 
breathe the atmosphere of a bank for 
a day or two. When vacation times 
come, or someone is ill, the list is 
again looked over and the emergency 
is met. In addition he has a couple 
of high-school boys come in on Satur- 
day mornings and earn a little money, 
besides learning something about the 
bank. Later when they graduate, he 
may be able to find a place for them, 
having had a chance to get well 
acquainted, and teach them some of 
the duties in advance. 


* * * 


When vacancies come, they usually 
come suddenly. Too often bankers run 
along for years without sufficient 
thought to a succession in office in case 
someone drops out, and then when the 
time comes, they are faced with an 
emergency that may be really serious. 
Every member of a bank staff should 
be ready to take hold of the job ahead. 
If he, or she, is not “timber” for the 
job ahead, someone else should be 
found who answers that qualification. 
One who is just good enough for a 
position, is not good enough. Further, 
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there should be constant training. The 
vice-president should be training the 
cashier to fill his job in case of neces- 
sity. The cashier should have an 
under-study. The note teller or first 
teller should be ready to step up and 
there should be someone who knows 
his job. All down the line every key 
position should be covered with a sub- 
stitute and then when a vacancy occurs, 
there is no sudden emergency. 





* * * 


A large branch banking organization 
has adopted the plan of having a 
distinctive number appear on every 
rubber stamp used throughout the 
system, the number indicating the 
branch. Even stamps used for purely 
internal purposes are so identified. It 
frequently happens that papers get 
adrift in the system and cannot be 
identified by branch. Customers send 
in documents or statements that be- 
long somewhere among the many 
branches. It costs no more to have the 
branch number on all stamps, and 
often it saves many a search. 


a. S. iae OE 


* * * 


Another branch bank with a string 
of city offices to which a messenger 
) goes several times daily, has a system 
| whereby a daily inquiry sheet is 
mimeographed at the main office every 
i morning in time for the first delivery. 
On it appear all unidentified inquiries, 
collection returns, etc. Each branch 
must return this sheet before the close 
of business, marking items belonging 
to them. In this way there is a com- 
plete daily cleanup of all derelicts. 








* * * 


An old man says that when he was 
a boy it was not uncommon to see men 
minus arms or legs as a result of the 
Civil War. 
scarcer until about thirty years ago 
when the modern industrial system 
: started up in full blast. Unprotected 
machinery produced a new crop of 
these maimed veterans, but this time 
veterans of commerce. Then came an 
era of laws protecting workers against 
unguarded machinery, giving them 
liberal compensation and so forth, and 
this produced “‘safety campaigns’ and 
a crusade against industrial accidents. 
So he says they again got scarcer. Now 








d he says that automobile accidents are 

: producing them again and that phys- | 
; ical incapacity of this character is 
; going to get more and more common. 
7 * * * 

f : A banker points out that in the 
) matter of service charges and un- 
| profitable business, it is the bankers 
ss f that need educating and not the public. 
‘ i Most of the unprofitable services were 
mt profferred by the banks, even pressed | 
. On the public, and not demanded by | 








Then he says they got | 
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Designing 
Engineering 
Construction 
and 
Equipment 
by 
Sr. Louis BANK 
BUILDING AND 
Equipment Co. 


Citizens Farmers 


National “Bank, 


Chickasha 
Okla. 


(In Course of 
Construction) 


The Thrifty Build Now 


UILDING material prices have declined. 

Workmen do more ina day. The cost of 
money is less. Now is the time thrifty bank 
directors are authorizing the construction of 
contemplated buildings. The very best may be 
had now at prices your bank can afford. These 
conditions are certain to change—therefore, 
build now! 


It is part ot our “Preliminary Service” to 
quote a guaranteed maximum cost in advance 
of the preparation of expensive working 
drawings and specifications. 


Our service, which includes complete Invest- 
ment Surveys, Architectural Design, Engi- 
neering, Construction and Interior Equipment, 
is fully explained in our Preliminary Service 
Booklet. Copy sent upon request. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks 
CHICAGO 7 x + SAINT LOUIS + 7 ¥» 


6xclusively 


MEMPHIS 
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Condensed Statement of Condition. 


December 3ist. 1930 


Che 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


58 Banking Offices in and near Cleveland 






ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
U.S., State, Municipal and Other 
Bonds and Investments 


. $ 42,179,741.84 


35,217,047.02 
221,986,643.75 
7,457,288.48 


Loans, Discounts and Advances 
Real Estate and Banking Houses 
Interest and Earnings Accrued and 
Other Resources — 2,085,160.32 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit 


and Acceptances Executed by this Bank 7,624,056.93 





Total . .... . . « $316,549,938.34 


LIABILITIES 


. $ 13,800,000.00 
12,852,853.80 


Capital Stock : he 4 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 564,498.39 
Dividend Payable January 2nd, 1931 . 414,000.00 
Deposits ..... . . . « + « 280,606,200.75 





Other Liabilities ou 688,328.47 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Executed for Customers . 7,624,056.93 
Total . .... . . . $316,549,938.34 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Cleveland Clearing House Association 
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the public. Bankers timidly fear a loss 
of good will when all business is made to 
carry its own load. However, the 
public usually shows an unexpected 
willingness to do the fair and right 
thing. Service charges do much more 
than add an item to the profit account. 
They earn money indirectly by cutting 
down the expense account through re- 
duction of unnecessary activities and 
unprofitable accounts. Was it not 
Franklin who said that the surest of 
all revenues is that derived from a 
reduction in expenses? 


* * * 


Some customers check up on banks 
by depositing an identical sum in 
several and making identical transac- 
tions for a year or so, then checking 
the amounts of interest received. 
Owing to variations in methods of 
computation, the amounts are fre- 
quently very different. 





The Facts in Bank 
Management 


(Continued from page 17) 


today welcome an investment meeting 
all these conditions and paying this 
rate of interest. 

Various clubs, such as Christmas, 
Vacation, etc., are classed as being part 
of this department and accordingly, 
interest is paid on such deposits. Asa 
rule it may be said that the income 
earned on these deposits will in most 
cases about pay the cost of operating 
the department and any interest that 
a bank pays is just so much profit taken 
out of its own pocket. Many banks 
will tell you they charge this interest 
payment to advertising and one cannot 
help but counter with the question, 
“Then to what is advertising charged?” 


MAY banks have been eliminating 

the payment of interest on this 
type of business because they have 
found that ninety-nine customers out of 
one hundred are not particularly con- 
cerned with the matter of interest but 
do want a definite obligation to meet 
periodically which will produce a given 
sum of money at the end of a period of 
time to be used by them for some 
definite purpose. Even when interest 
is not paid on such clubs, I have often 
wondered who really got the most 
benefit from it, the bank or the busi- 
ness men along the street. 

When it is remembered that the 
average bank will show about twice 
the volume of savings deposits that it 
does of commercial, it then becomes 
very apparent that the operation of 
this department on a basis providing 
for a fair profit and the investment of 
the funds arising from these deposits 
in a manner that will not jeopardize 
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| liquidity and soundness for the sake of 
| interest income, becomes one of the 
major problems facing your smaller 
commercial bankers and in some in- 
stances your larger ones today. It is 
to be hoped that future steps taken in 
this department will be based on fact 
rather than trusting that somehow 
things will care for themselves. 
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Credit If They “Live At 


” _— \... 
Home rer 
(Continued from page 26) 
5 farmer cannot accurately furnish the 
" complete information for which these \ i 
. forms call. With many of these ‘ . 
g planters it must be more or less guess- rn S G 
’ work. Nevertheless as the years go \ zg A avin YACCZ... 
if by, the farmers are presenting increas- F we 
“ ingly accurate statements concerning SAMFFD 


their business of farming. 
ROFIT in savings bank operation demands speed 
and accuracy at the teller’s window. So banks are 
now turning to machine-posted Pass Books, with 





THE result of all of this long-time, 

well-thought-out work in education 
by Mr. Graham was shown at the last 
meeting of the Georgia Bankers Asso- 
ciation. The organization made him 
president of the organization and then 


2 passed a set of resolutions recommend- simultaneous posting of the Ledger and Journal and 

a ing his plan of education for farmers to automatic proving of the posting before the customer 
the agricultural committee and the leaves the window. 

Ss, individual bankers of the state. 

rt In a report of a joint meeting of McBee has pioneered in the development and 

y, bankers, county agents and editors, 


- the following statement was added to manufacture of equipment to speed up savings bank 
ne a long set of resolutions: service and record-keeping. McBee plant men have 
st “This movement was inaugurated made a first-hand study of the construction of savings 
ng by Mr. J. M. Graham, president of the bank machines right at the factories where they are 
at Georgia Bankers’ Association, who for made. They know their operation and demands upon 
en nine years has followed the plan of : 

ks requiring all the farmers financed by accessory equipment. 

ast his bank to produce a sufficiency of 

ot food and feed stuff to carry the farm. McBee manufactures all Pass Books, Ledger Cards, 
yn, Any farmer who has not a program 


IFO . Journals and Equipment for the Burroughs Savings Bank 
ca that makes . farm self-sustaining 1s Machine and backs each item with an unqualified 
denied credit by his bank. As a result 


ing of his plan during the last nine years, guarantee. McBee men everywhere are trained in 





his } 1,000 farmers financed by him now installing and servicing this equipment. Why not call 
ve have on time deposit $172,000. Of the your local McBee office, or write direct ? 
t of $250,000 loaned to farmers on this 
on- plan in 1929 the bank sustained a loss 
put of only $150. 
eet “A number of other banks in the 
ven state have adopted a similar program. MSs 4 
1 of The farmer who does not need to buy ° ed & 
me food for his family and feed for live 
‘est § stock that can be grown on the farm, - Binder Company 
ten can secure credit for production of — 
ost cash crops and in most cases more than WAS BYaxe GENERAL OFFICES: 
usi- one cash crop is required. in Ib q| ATHENS, OHIO 
“Tf all credit agencies of the state | ms ee 
the will adopt the plans outlined and ad- Min il 
vice here strictly to them, the day is not eS za 
t it lar distant when Georgia will stop 
mes importation of food and feed stuffs for 
. of their farms. Whenever the cash crop 


ling becomes a surplus instead of being ACCOUNTING RECORDS EQUIPMENT 
t of used for the payment of home con- 
sits sumed supplies, then and not until 


‘die (then will Georgia farmers prosper,” | Sit 
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Read to have its / 


Heart Installed . 


Above, you see a dead binder that has not yet become a live ledger. 
It may be a good binder, but it will not come to life until it has its heart 


installed, its pages put in. And, if those pages are of inferior paper, alas, 
the heart of the ledger will be forever bad. 


No ledger is better than its paper-heart. Once your records are down 
on inferior paper, no change in binder, rings, tabs or posts can change 
their career. So be sure the paper-heart installed in your records and 
ledgers is sound. 


DEFENDUM 
LEDGER 


Your stationer knows that good rag fibers felted without hurry into high-grade 
ledger paper make for endurance, for writing and erasing qualities, for breaking 
strength, for folding strength without cracking. 


He knows that is the kind of ledger paper accountants and auditors insist on. He 
knows the only ledger paper that is good enough at heart is the kind that stands 
up under the long grueling usage without breaking, furring, fuzzing, or losing its 
surface and your figures along with it. 


Your stationer knows Defendum Ledger, and the years of service it 
has given to American business. 





A National Standard for Ledger Leaves and 
Worthwhile Records — Defendum Ledger 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


Over two thousand tons of good rag ledger paper every year 


Papermakers at HOLYOKE, MASS. for 76 years 
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The Acid Test of the 
Account 


(Continued from page 11) 


general ledger. Allitems handled for a 
year times their respective costs in the 
several classifications, give products 
whose sum should coincide with the 
third division of our basic formula. 
Addition of the loan cost and the gen- 
eral overhead should give a total that 
balances with the total annual expense 
of running the bank less the interest 
paid. 

In developing our analysis form, speci- 
men of which is reproduced here, we 
have kept the general overhead entirely 
separate from the handling costs. By 
so doing, we are able to show the status 
of an account in two ways. Leaving 
out the overhead will show the actual 
cost of operating the account. Includ- 
ing the overhead will show whether or 
not the account is carrying its full 
share of the total operating expense of 
the bank. It is often desirable to 
draw this distinction; an account that 
may be paying a little more than its 
operating cost and something toward 
the overhead, might be more valuable 
to the bank than appears on the sur- 
face —for some reason of advantage to 
the bank. 

Thus our analysis enables us to 
diagnose the account, to learn whether 
it is in sound and wholesome condition 
or, if it is not, to find out what ails it. 
It gives something concrete, specific, 
to place before a customer, if occasion 
arises, for intelligent discussion. If it 
is not paying a fair return for the 
service it gets, we can point out where 
the difficulty lies and suggest cor- 
rective measures. They may be in- 
creasing the balance, reducing the 
activity, eliminating payment of in- 
terest; or the customer, in lieu of such 
resorts, may agree to pay the loss 
from month to month as a direct 
charge against the account. 


[N answer to inquiries as to the man- 
ner of installing a system like ours, 
we submit a copy of the form we use 
and suggest proceeding in this way: 
Comb the expense account for a 
year, separating it into overhead, loan 
and item costs. Tabulate the item 
costs for the year into such classifica- 
tions as will conform to the handling- 
cost headings in our form. Make a 
careful count, if you do not maintain 
yearly item totals, of all items of each 
class handled for a period of ten days 
or two weeks, selecting such days in 
the course of a year as will enable one 
to make a close estimate of the total 
number of items in each class for the 
full year. The task of arriving at the 
yearly costs of the several item groups 
will be facilitated by having each 
member of the staff, whose duties are 
varied, make an analysis of the average 
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time he devotes to each activity. When 
all the information is co-ordinated, 
the item costs can be computed with 
a close approach to accuracy. Check- 
ing of figures at intervals thereafter 
may lead to some adjustments. 


Wider Fields for Small 
Loans 


(Continued from page 15) 


but never was successful until he dis- 
covered this way of doing so. To use 
his own words, ““When | borrow from 
the bank, I have to pay. That’s how 
I save.” 

There are many other ways in which 
the personal loan is found to be ideal 
for working out some particular finan- 
cial problem. As a case in point, an 
energetic lady recently visited a bank. 
She had been elected the president of a 
club a short while before and found 
that the club owed a commercial bank 
about $5,000, and in addition to this 
obligation there were various other 
debts demanding immediate attention. 
These also totaled nearly $5,000. 
Alter investigating the possibility of 
raising money through placing a second 
mortgage on the club premises and 
finding it too expensive, this dynamic 
lady persuaded two or three of the 
wealthiest members of the club to agree 
to endorse a note with her and borrow 
the money at the bank. 

While the matter could have been 
instantly arranged, for the lady’s credit 
was good tor many times the amount, 
the officer of the bank with whom she 
consulted felt that it might be possible 
to spread the liability of the indebted- 
ness more evenly among the club mem- 
bers. He suggested that there were 
probably many who would be willing 
to contribute $200 or so if they could 
do so by paying $20 or $25 per month. 
The club president was sure that most 


of the members would agree readily to | 


such a plan and inquired how it could 
be done. ‘The banker stated that in- 
dividual loans could be made to the 
members and suggested a method that 
was adapted to the particular problem. 
The president was greatly taken witn 
the plan and requested that notes for 
the purpose be printed at once. She 
then called a meeting with the result 
thal seventy-five members, comprising 
the cream of society, signed notes. 


Of course, such a situation is unusual. 


and would probably not be duplicated 
lor some time, but it serves to show 
the elasticity and adaptability of the 
personal loan to varying needs. 

those undergoing financial duress 
will undoubtedly form the main clien- 
tele of the personal loan department 
lor a long time to come, but we can 
confidently look for an ever increasing 
Volume of business from those who de- 
sire to use the service offered to 
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Statler beds are as luxuri- 
ous as money can buy. 
Each has a deep box spring 
topped by an inner-spring 
hair mattress . .. nothing 
is more conducive to rest- 


ful sleep. 


Oh, what a difference there is in beds! There’s the 
stern kind — the sad type — the lumpy affair. And 
then there’s the Statler bed . . . buoyant, restful. 
“What a bed!” you think, as you yawn and stretch 
in lazy content on the mattress that is comfortable 
all over — that doesn’t sag in a single place — that 
yields pleasantly to the curves of your body. 

Finally, you switch off your radio... put out the 
light at the head of the bed . . . pull up the snowy 
white sheets and the blankets . . . and sink down, 
down, down into sleep. 

In the morning you awake to find a newspaper 
under your door, and soon you’re whistling merrily 
in your bath — eager for your breakfast. And as you 
start about the business of the day, refreshed and 
rested and happy, we know you will think with en- 
thusiasm of the gracious personal service you have 
enjoyed, of the many comforts of your room. And 
we fancy, too, you will remember it was the Statlers 
that first gave travelers the modern hotel. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOstTON 
CLEVELAND 
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purchase on a cash basis, to finance the 
cost of needed medical or dental atten- 
tion, or to purchase stocks and bonds 
for investment, or life insurance for 
protection. In this latter direction 
there is an almost limitless opportunity 
for the extension of credit facilities. 
The cream of the business, as always, 
will go to those who are sufficiently 
broad in their vision to see the opportu- 
nities that exist and then go out to 
make the necessary connections of the 
right sort to insure a continual flow of 
profitable business. As with every 
other kind of pioneering work, there is 
much effort needed to prepare the 
land and sow the seed. but the resulting 
crop will repay many times the effort 
exerted. 


From an Old-Time 
Minute Book 


(Continued from page 28) 


prohibited. The exchange meant an 
outlay of about $250,000, the funds leav- 


| ing this country in times of war to find 


its way to the coffers of an English 
bank. While the cashier and the 
director were engaged in purchasing 
the exchange, they received a dispatch 
from the bank at Baltimore, stating 
that the president had been arrested 
by the United States authorities. They 
hurried to Baltimore without com- 
pleting the transaction. However, at 
the next meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, paying no attention to this 
war measure, the cashier was directed 
to wire their correspondent in New 
York to buy the sterling exchange and 
forward it to England. This trans- 
action was completed and ratified by 
the board. Records show that the 
president did not return to the bank 
until February, 1862. 


FEW interesting records were noted, 

showing the first mention of facts 
which, in most cases, prevail today. 
The first night watchman was hired 
on June 5, 1850, “to give the bank 
particular attention from 8:00 p. m. 
until sunrise.” On October 1, 1851, 
the first trust deed was recorded, the 
bank being “appointed Trustee for 
certain real estate,” and the trust was 
accepted for execution. A clipping 
from the daily paper of December 31, 
1852, showed a list of uncalled deposits 
prior to October 1, 1849. April 5, 1853, 
records the first “bonus.” “In con- 
sideration of the high prices, a present 
of 10 per cent of the annual salaries 
shall be paid.” 

And so on do the records unfold the 
methods used by our forefathers in the 
execution of their duties as officers 
and directors of the earlier banks and 
to prepare and conserve them so that 
they would serve as the foundations 
of our great banking systems of today. 
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e The Makings of a Bank 
4 Officer 
ir (Continued from page 9) 
n small bank —one employing, say, from 
y five to ten people, including the active 
S. officers. To support this contention I 
s, have but to point you to a great many 
ly outstanding officers in the biggest 
u- banks of the country, who came up 
Lo from country banks. 
re How different is the setting between 
of the two—the small bank and the big 
ry city bank! In the latter a man has to 
Is plod his way through in the process 
he just described, although I failed to 
ig mention that maybe, for a year or so, 
rt he may be located in some upper-story HE WILL PAY HIS WAY E 
’ 
department, far removed from that | i 
valuable educator —elbow-touch with IF YOU’LL LET HIM... 
the bank’s public. It is this seclusion, ; ; 
the constant doing of one particular Your check needn't be carried 
thing, and with many good men ahead 
of him, that frequently disillusions | ™°"9 0" the expense account. 
and works havoc with the preconceived He can. . and will . . pay his 
an impressions of the young man entering ‘ 
nay service in a big bank. way. All he needs is a chance. 
nd Let him, then, take position in a With our help you can aive 
ish small bank such as I referred to, and PY g 
he what is his experience? him fresh courage and added 
| Immediately, however low his posi- : 
ing eee ' ? : 2 
ch tion, he is in a measure in touch with power. By putting your check 
ing all that goes on, or practically all, and on La Monte National Safety 
fed as you know, there is little difference etal 
ev in the general run of systems and work Paper . . safe, distinctive, color- 
m- sheets between large and small insti- ful “Hh aw: ” 
at tutions. There is great difference in ul, durable .. you will give per 
di- the volume, of course, but practically sonality to this old employee 
his in a well directed country bank the ——< d 
ted general trend is the same. -- gain for him the respect due 
lew : his mission and your institution. 
ind F he enters as a runner, he is soon 
"8, taking a turn on some of the books, And your customers, who 
bv and in comparatively short time he is . . 
the handling other books, and taking a have known him for years, will 
ank a at the window, serving the welcome him in this smart and 
public. so , 
How rich, then, begins his experience! distinguished new garb. 
led, He is close by and overhears the This good-will .. advertising 
acts officers in their transactions with cus- 
lay. tomers. He becomes in a very short value . . sturdy service that La 
ired time an understudy in the duties of : , ‘ 
ank teller and assistant cashier, and is Monte provides ..cut right into 
m. getting the benefit of personal contacts costs and upkeep. Our help — 
851, which, after all, is one of the very ; 
the necessary elements that must round sketches, samples, suggestions 
for out the efficient banking officer. = . 
was In all this discussion I have failed to is free for the asking . . and 
ping bring in what I regard to be the this is a good time to ask. 
31, greatest essential, whether our young 
osits man is training in a large or a small George La Monte & Son, 
853, bank. 61 Broadway, New York Ci 
con- I refer here to a study course in the Ye ork City. 
sent American Institute of Banking. Bank- FREE — An unusual sample book of checks, 
aries ing was at one time merely a business; B-6, made on La Monte National Safety Paper. 
now it is a profession—and every 
| the worth while profession requires a course 
1 the ol study. 
icers This course is as readily available to P “i a - 
and the young men and women employed NATION” SWEEP PS Are R 
that in the country banks as to those in the i ~- SES a 
tions city banks. So important is this train- i iL FCS a 
day. ing that many banks pay all or a good — — i 
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Symbols 





of Security 


and Strength 


ist of York Vault installations in New York City 
A would easily serve as a directory of the leading 
banks and trust companies of this great metropolis. 
For in banking circles, the name of YORK, like the 
names of these great financial institutions, is a veritable 
symbol of security and strength. 
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Ike ~ York Safe & Lock Co. 


ARMERS TRUST CO. 


YORK CITY 


is the latest name to be added 
to this list. In its new home, 
YORK Vaults provide the 
last word in safety and protec- 
tion. Six vault doors, each 
25 inches in net solid thick- 
ness, guard the vast sums held 
in trust. The selection of 
York Equipment by this great 
bank is yet another tribute to 
YORK preeminence. 


York, Penna. 
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portion of the dues for their employees. 

By all means, then, if you are seeking 
the best road to official position in a 
bank, attach yourself to the working 
organization of a small bank, enlist in 
the study courses of the A. I. B., and 
be assured you are on the shorter 
course to your goal. 


World’s First Thrift 
Dilemma 


(Continued from page 13) 


to be put back into circulation in lean 
years —a very sound policy.” 

“Yet,” returned Mr. Parker, still 
unconvinced that any real solution for 
bad times had been expounded, “‘in 
the long run the policy didn’t work. 
Sicily went down and down. There is 
really little to prove that this monetary 


| theory helped the big slump. Perhaps 


I am wrong, but it has always seemed 
to me that depressions come regularly 
in history. They are something like 
the movements of the moon. They 
are more or less foreordained and it 
seems there is little that men can do 


to wrestle with the problem.” 


“Then,” said the Professor, “you 
are like the young man who looked at 


| the first light globe and said it wouldn’t 


work before it was tried in the socket.” 

“You mean Sicily did not have 
sufficient time to prove the experi- 
ment?” 

“Exactly! The war with Athens 
began in 413 and continued for two 
years. It is conceded that Sicily was 
drawn upon for every ounce of stamina 
in this one-sided struggle for liberty. 
Already in a depressed financial condi- 
tion, the rapid bolstering up of condi- 
tions could not have been accomplished 
in any other way than through the 
new issuance of money. As you know, 
in 415 Syracuse met the Athenians in 
a hand-to-hand battle of blockaded 
boats. The end of the fighting saw 
Athens entirely captured or slaugh- 
tered. Then Syracuse celebrated the 
victory, and, among other things, 
continued to encourage the flow ol 
money from government coffers. Con- 
ditions became normal and apparently 
no war of that scope was ever fought 
with as little defacing effect upon a 
country.” 

“No doubt you are right,” con- 
curred Mr. Parker, beginning to see 
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Padua Hold-Up Alarm, the hold-up 
men play safe—and pass up your bank. 
Let us tell you how Padua will fit in 
with your present system. 


A series of articles on the solicita- 
tion of trust business by Walter 
Tresckow, Assistant Vice-president 
of the Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company of New York. 





the theory in operation over a wide 
period. “I am sure many of the 
nations which took part in the World 
War have felt some very serious effects. 
Even in America, our prices have been 
sagging following the big boom. Do 
_you think the Sicilian experiment 
might be of some value in these days?” 
“It is being of value.” 
“You mean, some of our modern 
| governments are using the idea?” 
| “Yes, in various forms. Sicilian 
In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


The series will define the success- 
ful trust salesman, compensation, 
quotas, standard approach, co- 
operation with life underwriters, 
methods to determine costs and 
future worth—and the market avail- 
able to the various classes of banks. 





Lift of foot sets off alarm. 


PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation 
63 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 
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policies in the dim past have helped 
men look in the right direction for the 
true solution of low financial condi- 
tions. For example, such a germ has 
grown into America’s Federal Reserve 
System. Installment selling is only 
another method of increasing the flow 
of money so that buyers may keep up 
with production during slow periods. 
Cornering grain to prevent price 
fluctuations has never worked, be- 
cause it has never been applied on a 
grand scale. It will work in time. The 


speeding up of public ‘improvements - 


in times of unemployment and slowing 
them up in times of prosperity, has 
pointed the way to control the flow of 
money —a way perhaps, to perfect the 
dreams of Sicily of long ago.” 


"THE decadrachms by Euarnetos have 
the head of Kora or Persephone, 
crowned with barley. They are spoken 
of frequently as medallions. The gold 
pieces of Syracuse are very small and 
the earliest date is uncertain. They 
have either the head of Herakles in 
lion-skin, or the head of Athena in 
helmet. Bronze coins were adopted 
about 357 B. C. The most important 
bronze piece was called a litra and was 
equal to one-fifth of a drachm. In the 
year 212 Syracuse fell to the Romans 
and after that, bronze was issued in 
large numbers and many types, in- 
cluding portraits of Egyptian divin- 
ities such as Serapis and Isis. 
“Perhaps Sicily is known today 
mainly as the producer of good barbers 
and fruit vendors,” says Mr. Parker, 
“but to me, her early history has 
always meant a step forward in finan- 
cial economy.” 


A Georgia Resolution 
By M. L. Hayward 


THE stockholders of a Georgia bank 

had passed a certain resolution on 
a certain Monday authorizing the 
president and cashier to execute a 
certain assignment of certain property 
belonging to the bank, and _ the 
resolution was duly entered on the 
minutes. 

On Tuesday the term of the officers 
in question expired, but no new officers 
were elected to take their places. 

On Wednesday the president and 
cashier executed the assignment in 
question, but the bank denied its 
validity. 

“The bank’s charter provides that 
if an election is not held at the proper 
time, the bank is not to be deemed to 
be dissolved,” the other party pointed 
out. 

“The president and cashier were 
officers de facto, if not de jure,” said 
the Georgia Courts in upholding the 
assignment. 
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A service for everybody 





BELL SYSTEM service in 
this country is national—and 
that means service reaching, 
either over its own lines or 
those of connecting compan- 
ies, into practically every city 
and village. Itis used by every 
trade and profession, and has 
become indispensable in the 
social and business life of all 
the people. 

This widespread depen- 
dence on the telephone em- 
phasizes the responsibility 
which rests on the Bell Sys- 
tem. To provide and maintain 


the necessary plant, construc- 
tion expenditures during the 
last five years have been more 
than $2,000,000,000, and it 
is estimated that this figure 
will be exceeded during the 
next five years. 


The continuous demand for 
telephone service is a funda- 
mental element in the safety of 
funds invested in Bell System 
securities 


May we send you a copy of 
our booklet, ‘*Bell Telephone 


Securities’? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway, New York City 
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Gilbert Paper Co., 
Menasha, Wis. 


Gentlemen: 


paper, he was given this check for a test. 





funds. 





GILBERT PAPER CO. 
Menasha, Wis. 





Please mail a copy of “A story of a Raised 
Check” without cost or obligation. 





Person__ 
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"The work on this check was done by a man 





selling non-alterable ink, After he had made the 
statement that he could entirely remove the writing 


from any check and having done so with ordinary 


made out to a fictitious name and the amount was 
$720.00. His acids turned the entire check a yellow 
brown and brought out the written amount in white. 
The check was lithographed on Gilbert Safety paper, 


which we specify in all our orders for drafts and 


checks," 
Yours very truly, 
SM hag — 
HCH:ATI Cashier 


Fill in the coupon below. 
may be the means of saving 
you from substantial loss of 


ILBERT 


SAFETY BOND 
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No Unemployment of 
Brains 


(Continued from page 8) 


a continually open opportunity for the 
entree or advancement of those who 
are suitable for this field. 

It is a fact that goes without dis- 
puting that the banks, always, are 
hungrily, eagerly searching for suitable 
men and women to train and fit into 
the multiplicity of functions involved 
in their operations, especialiy those 
who promise to develop into material 
that will sooner or later warrant their 
promotion into the more exacting 
grades of work and finally to executive 
positions. The higher toward the top 
ranks one goes, the more insistent and 
unsatisfied does he find the demand for 
reliable, trained and qualified workers. 

All of these conditions that I have 
touched upon create the opportunity 
that seems almost made to order for 
the American Institute of Banking 
student and graduates. It places abso- 
lutely within their grasp a chance to 
determine, first, that they will hold 
their jobs through the thick and thin 
of changing business conditions and 
need never fear the spectre of unem- 
ployment, and second, that they will 
always be able to maintain a preferred 
position to profit by the irresistible 
demand that draws good men upward 
to the higher positions and rewards of 
the banking profession —men who are 
able to expand in ability and grow in 
stature under the heavier exactions and 
duties that advancement always brings. 


Y the opposite token, there is a 

relative hazard for those in banking 
who go along ignoring the opportuni- 
ties offered them by the American 
Institute of Banking to qualify them- 
selves to render a higher grade of 
service. This hazard arises not only 
from the fluctuations of good and bad 
times, but it also arises from the longer 
trend in banking which is steadily 
rising toward higher standards of serv- 
ice, ability and training. 

Taking for a moment the shorter 
view of the present wave of bank 
failures, while it does not threaten the 
continued employment of good bank 
workers, even though some of them 
suffer temporarily in the sifting of the 
readjustment that to a certain extent 
is inevitable, nevertheless it does serve 
to cut down to an extent the room in 
banking for those marginal workers 
which banking in common with other 
lines of business has to put up with in 
a measure on account of the difficulty 
of always obtaining the highest grades 
of workers. The young man or woman 
in banking, therefore, who is not mak- 
ing every endeavor to put himself into 
a higher plane of ability, no matter 
what department of banking he may 
be engaged in, may well question what 
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effect any marked change in banking 
conditions in his particular locality may 
have upon his own individual employ- 
ment. If he is taking the American 
Institute of Banking courses and is 
conscientiously making an endeavor to 
qualify himself to render his bank the 
best that is in him, he may well feel 
a sense of special security against both 
the current and long-time changes that 
are going on in the banking world. 

One of these changes somewhat less 
violent than the wave of bank failures 
is the steady movement, for economic 
reasons, toward consolidation and mer- 
gers of banking institutions that we 
find going on both in city and country 
districts. This movement has not run 
its course. Its economic function is to 
eliminate duplicating banking services 
in excess of those called for by sound, 
competitive conditions in many places, 
and to create larger and stronger insti- 
tutions better prepared to meet the en- 
larging business demands of their com- 
munities. There are many places in 
which further consolidations and mer- 
gers are still called for, and when such 
an operation occurs, the problem al- 
ways arises of handling the double 
personnels resulting from combining 
two institutions into one. One of 
the advantages of a consolidation is 
that it frequently permits the putting 
into effect of economies in personnel 
through eliminating redundant workers 
and choosing from the double supply 
offered those whose records show them 
to be the most efficient and pro- 
ductive. Here again does the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking student or 
graduate stand in an unqualifiedly 
advantageous position. While no good 
worker need lose his job, nevertheless 
it is true that the mediocre worker, the 
worker who has not proved himself to 
be possessed of outstanding qualifica- 
tions, who has not accumulated a 
record of definitely demonstrable train- 
ing, will inevitably be among those to 
fall within the zones of economic 
elimination. 


\ HAT I have said in the foregoing 

can not, of course, be taken to imply 
that only American Institute of Bank- 
ing people have any security or chance 
for advancement and success in bank- 
ing. The past history of American 
banking, with its proud record of 
economic achievement in the progress 
of the United States, has been in the 
hands chiefly of men whose training 
came only from the hard school of 
experience in their daily working lives. 
In banking today are hundreds of 
thousands of outstandingly good men 
in all grades of clerical, executive and 
Senior official positions whose pro- 
ficiency and success have been wrested 
from the same hard school of daily 
working experience. Dynamic native 
ability brought those men through —as 


it will in the future continue to bring 
good men through — without the aid of 
the special training that more formal 
studies give. 

So, while it is in no sense intended to 
set up the Institute or any other special 
factor as a deadline between success 
and non-success, the fact remains that 
the very men who have succeeded so 
noteworthily without its aid, are among 
the first to recognize the immeasurable 
benefit it would have been to them and 
to insist that others be given the 
opportunity to enjoy its benefits that 
they themselves lacked. The elder 
generation is rightly proud of its own 
achievement but quick to see clearly 
that the newer generation may achieve 
the same or greater ends along the 
more certain and efficient lines of in- 
formed and educated progress. In 
fact, the discipline of systematic edu- 
cation in banking is, after all, merely 
the reduction to an organized and re- 
fined basis of the very experiences the 
elders have lived through and a 
summing up for the benefit of others 
of the great results they have ac- 
complished. It is merely the recogni- 
tion and a formulation, in other words, 
of the essential excellence of their work 
and the making of it available for the 
practical use of others. 


O far, in fact, has the recognition of 

elder bankers gone in regard to the 
value of formal, scientific banking 
education for the present day rank and 
file of workers, that many of them are 
frankly directing their personnel de- 
partments to make Institute work an 
important factor in the matter of 
advancement in their working forces. 

The Institute has been in operation 
over twenty-five years and it has 
poured a fine broad stream of par- 
ticularly well qualified men and women 
into the mass of the nation’s banking 
workers, but it is only with the growing 
recognition of the value of its work to 
them and their banks that exists 
among senior bankers today that it is 
becoming able to realize the full 
possibilities of its strengthening, vital- 
izing influence toward bringing about 
a steadily improving banking pro- 
fession. 

We are in a new day in banking, as 
in all American business and industry 
—a day that is alive with the scientific 
spirit. In every field, the area of exact 
knowledge and the accurate applica- 
tion of technically correct methods is 
widening, and the margin of work by 
trial, error and correction and of sub- 
standard procedure is growing nar- 


rower. This is pre-eminently true of 
American banking. Through the 
American Institute of Banking it 


stands in the forefront in making this 
modern scientific spirit a practical 
working fact in its field of service to 
the American public. 
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When You Install 


a Yeo Rotary Night 
Depository you can 
offer a 24-hour de- 
posit service with a 
Service Record. 


Let us explain why 


The Bank Vault Inspection Co. 


5 South 18th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
B.C.H. 2-31 


We THE ORIGINAL 




















Reasons 


5 WHY YOU SHOULD INSIST ON 


Burroughs 
Non-Lint 
Adding Machine Paper 


1—Strons enough to 

withstand tension re- 

quired for feeding in 
machine. 


Q—tiard, smooth § sur- 
face insures a clear 
impression. 


3—free from dust and 
““paper lint.”’ 


4— lightly wound rolls 

insure uniform paper 
feed. 

Glazed finish does not 


absorb excessive rib- 
bon ink. 


Can be secured from the local 
Burroughs office or by writing to 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited 
Windsor, Ontario 














In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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BurROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


January 30, 1931 


Dear Sirs: 


~ 


This month we are announcing a line of Cash Machines s 
that bring to the retail business, for the registering and 
safeguarding of store transactions, the same quality and 
acouracy that we have applied in machines for bank account= 
ing» 





Large retailers will appreciate that the new principles 
and features employed will provide speed and ease in record=- 
ing all transactions. 


Small retailers will appreciate the fact that the new 
unit is more than a cash registering machine. It can be 
converted instantly, without disturbing locked-in sales 
totals, into an adding machine for keeping the records nec~- 
essary for adequately controlling a business. 





On account of your close association with retailers, 
we feel that you will appreciate this direct informations 


Very truly yours, 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
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Made in a variety of styles 
to meet the requirements of 
different types of business. 
Surprisingly low prices for 
all models 


Important Advantages. Every sale printed andrecorded . . . locked- paid-outs or sales tickets . - totals each customer’s pur- 
in totals under owner's control . . . totals of quantities as well as chases, furnishes receipt . . . descriptive keys . . . easy key 
amounts . . . separate totals of cash sales and charge sales . . . depressions . . . hand or electric models . . . requires minimum 
detail tape . . . enforced identification of clerks . . . validates counter space... colors to harmonize with surroundings. 





BURROUGHS 
CASH MACHINE 
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uRrouGis 


Chair for 
Operators 


































































Promotes efficiency and reduces fatigue in office 
work. Assures a posture that maintains energy 
throughout the entire day with the result being 
increased alertness and vigor. Because of the 
lessened physical andmental strain, the operator’s 
volume of work is noticeably greater. Ideal for use 
with Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing 
Machines and Typewriters. For more information 
call the local Burroughs office, or write to: 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 





INCREASES EFFICIENCY::- REDUCES FATIGUE 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 














You Have Bonds—and 
BON DS—For Sale 


(Continued from page 24) 


you have educated to buy good bonds 
for income and profit. All the local 
investors easily become a suspicious lot, 
ready to believe all bonds are alike. 

It should never have happened that 
any bank sold any bonds of sub- 
standard grade. High class bonds can 
be sold regardless of low yield if the 
customers are educated to it. Gener- 
ally, customers who have been on the 
books for years do not need to be edu- 
cated. They have faith in the reputa- 
tion of your bank as a high class in- 
stitution. They will come in the bank 
and ask you to buy, and leave it to 
your judgment, satisfied to take the 
same grade of bonds your bank is 
buying. 

Following are six important rules, 
given in order of their importance, 
which should govern the purchase of 
securities for the bank’s customers: 

1. Above all, safety —producing 
regularity of income and prompt pay- 
ment of principal when due, and, 
logically, freedom from care or anxiety. 


2. Marketability. 

3. Eligibility as collateral. 
4. Satisfactory duration. 
5. Diversification. 

6. Yield. 


The bank’s selling policy should be 
based on the above rules, and its cus- 
tomers educated to see the value of 
the high standard set by these rules. 


T is admitted that some customers 

will need education. Emphasize mar- 
ketability, for after safety, market- 
ability is the first requisite of a good 
customer’s bond. Tell them that their 
bonds should find a sale in twenty- 
four hours’ notice. Good market- 
ability usually denotes safety. Explain 
about avoiding restricted and isolated 
issues, and the importance of consider- 
ing net earnings in past years in com- 
parison with interest on all the in- 
debtedness of the company issuing 
the bonds. Show them the advantages 
of high class bonds as collateral in case 
of financial need. Emphasize steady 
income. Promise reasonably, in the 
light of your experience with your own 
bonds, the performance they may 
expect from the bonds you are offering. 

If the customer is reasonable, he will 
respond and, gaining confidence in 
your advice as his bonds show their 
true value over the years, he will buy 
from you without question on your 
recommendation, for his own proilit 
and surety of income, and to the 
profit of the bond department. His 
patronage also will enhance the repu- 
tation of your bank as a financial 
institution qualified to give good in- 
vestment advice. 





PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-2-31-aDV. 

















